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PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. | 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
A LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 


MANDARIN, FLA., Feb. 15, 1872. 


mean you, Nellie, and Mary, and Emily, and 
Charlotte, and Gracie, and Susie, and Carry, and Kitty, 
and you of every pretty name, my charming little | 
Pussy Willow friends! Dear souls all, I bless | 
your bright eyes, and fancy you about me asa) 
sort of inspiration to my writing. I could wish | 
you were every one here. Don’t you wish that | 
the Arabian Nights were true, and that there | 
were really little square bits of enchanted car- 
pet, on which one has only to sit down and 
pronounce two cabalistic words, and away oue goes 
threugh the air, sailing off on visits? Then, girls, 
wouldn’t we have a nice wide bit of carpet, and 
woulén’t we have the whole bright flock of you 
come fluttering down together to play croquet with 
us under the orange trees thisafternoon? And while 
you were waiting for your turns to come you should 
reach up and pull down a bough and help your- 
selves to oranges. Or, you should join a party now 
going out into the pine-woodsto gather yellow jessa- 
mine. To-day is mail-day, and as the yellow jessa- 
mine is in all its glory, the girls here are sending 
little boxes of it North to their various friends 
through the mail. They have just been bringing in 
long wreaths and clusters of it for me to look at, 
and are consulting how to pack it. Then this 
afternoon, when we have done croquet, it is pro- 
posed that we form a party to visit Aunt Katy, who 
lives about two miles away in the pine-woods, 
“over on Julington,” as the people here say. “On 
Julington ” means on a braneh of the St. John’s 
named Julington Creek, although it is as wide as 
the Connecticut River at Hartford. We put the 
oldest mule to an old wagon, and walk and ride 
alternately, some of us riding one way and some 
the other. 

The old mule, named Sly, is a worn-out, ancient 
patriarch, who having worked all his days without 
seeing any particular use in it, is now getting ra- 
ther misanthropic in his old age, and obstinately 
determined not to put one foot before the other, one 
bit faster than he is actually forced to do. Only 
the most vigorous urging can get him to step out of 
a walk, although we are told that the rogue has a 
very fair trot at his command. If any of the dar- 
key tribe are behind him, he never thinks of doing 
anything but pricking up his ears and trotting at a 
decent pace ; but when only girls and women are to 
the fore, down flop his ears, down goes his head, and 
he creeps obstinately along in the afore-mentioned 
contemplative manner, looking for all the world like 
a very rough, dilapidated old hair-trunk in a state 
of locomotion. 

Well, I don’t blame him, poor brute! Life, I sup- 
pose, is as much a mystery to him as to the philoso- 
phers, and he has never been able to settle what it 
is all about, this fuss of being harnessed periodi- 
cally to impertinent carts, and driven here and 
there, for.no valuable purpose that he can sec. 

Such as he is, Sly is the absolute property of the 
girls and women, being past farm-work, and though 
he never willingly does anything but walk, yet his 
walk is considerably faster than that of even the 
most agile of us, and he is by many degrees better 
than nothing. He is admitted on all hands to be a 
safe beast, and will certainly never run away with 
any of us. 

As to the choice of excursions, there are several. 
One to our neighbor Bowens, to see sugar-making, 
where we can watch the whole process from the 
grinding of the. cane through the various vats and 
boilers, till, at last, we see the perfected sugar in 
fine, bright, straw-colored crystals in the sugar- 
house. We are hospitably treated to saucers of 
lovely, amber-colored syrup, just on the point of 
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crystallization — liquid sugar-candy — which, of 


course, we do not turn away from. Then, again, we | has much of the lion in him, but he never could lie 


dows upon the river-view. Here a bright little 
baby—a real little Florida flower—has lately opened 
a pair of lovely eyes, and is growing daily in grace 
and favor. 


| can go down the banks of the river to where our | 
, neighbor Duncan has cleared up a little spot in what | 
' used to be virgin forest, and where now a cosy little | 
; cottage is beginning to peep through its many win- 


In front of this cottage, spared from the | 


forest—are three great stately magnolias—such trees | 


as you never saw. Their leaves resemble those of 
the india-rubber tree—large, and of a glossy, var- 
nished green. They are evergreen, and in May are 
covered with great white blossoms, something like 
pond-lilies, and with very much the same odor. The 
trees at the North called magnolias give no idea 
whatever of what these are. They are giants among 
flowers—seem worthy to be trees of Heaven. 

Then there are all sorts of things to be got out of the 
woods. There are palmetto leaves to be pressed 
and dried, and made into fans; there is the long 
wire-grass, Which can be sewed into mats, baskets, 
and various little fancy articles, by busy fingers. 
Every day brings something to explore the woods 
for; not a day in winter passes that you cannot 
bring home a reasonable little nosegay of flowers. 
Many of the flowers here do not have their seasons, 
but seem to bloom the year round, so that all the 
time you are sure of finding something. The woods 
now are full of bright, delicate ferns that no frosts 
have touched, and that spring and grow perennially. 
The book of Nature here is never shut and clasped 
with ice and snow, as at the North, and, of course, 
we spend about half our time in the open air. 

The last sensation of our circle is our red- 
bird. We do not approve of putting free birds in 
cages; but Aunt Katy brought to one of our party 
such a beautiful fellow, so brilliant a red, with such 
a smart, black crest on his head, and such a long, 
flashing red tail, that we couldn’t resist the desire 
to keep him a little while, just to look at him. 
Aunt Katy insisted that he wouldn’t take it to 
heart; that he would be tame in a few days and eat 
out of our hands. In short, she insisted that he would 
consider himself a fortunate bird to belong to us. 

Aunt Katy, you must know, is a nice oldlady. We 
use that term with a meaning; for she is a perfect 
lady in her manners, who was born and brought up 
and has always lived in this neighborhood, and 
knows every bird in the forest as familiarly as if 
they were all her own chickens, and she has great 
skill in getting them to come to her to be caught. 

Well, our red-bird was named Phoebus, and a fine, 
large, roomy cage was got down for him that was 
of old tenanted by a very merry and rackety cat- 
bird; and then the question arose: “ What shall we 
do with him?” For you see, girls, having a soft 
place in our heart for all pets, instead of drowning 
some of our kittens in the fall, as reasonable people 
should, we were seduced by their gambols and their 
prettiness to let them all grow up together, and the 
result is that we have nowin our domestic retinue 
four adult cats of most formidable proportions. 
“These be the generations” of our cats: First, Liz, 
the mother; second, Peter, her oldest son; third 
Anna and Lucinda, her daughters. Peter is a par- 
ticularly martial, combative, obnoxious beast, very 
fluffy and fussy, with great, full-moon, yellow eyes, 
and a most resounding, sonorous voice. There is an 
immense deal of cat in Peter. He is concentrated 
cathood; a nugget of pure cat; and, in fact, we are 
all a little in awe of him. He rules his mother and 
sisters as if he had never heard of Susan Anthony 
and Mrs. Stanton. Liz, Anna, and Lucinda, are 
also wonderfully well-developed cats, with capital 
stomachs. Now comes the problem: The moment 
the red-bird was let into his cage there was an in- 
stant whisk of tails, and a glare of great yellow eyes, 
and a sharpening of eye-teeth, that marked a situa- 
tion! The Scripture tells us a time is coming when 
the lion shall lie down with the lamb; but that time 
hasn’t come in Florida. Peter is a regular heathen, 
and hasn’t the remotest idea of the millennium. He 





down peaceably with the lamb—uuless, indeed, the 
lamb were inside of him, when he would sleep upon 
him without a twinge of conscience. Unmistakably 
we could see in his eyes that he considered Pio dus 
as caught for his breakfast; and he sat licking his 
chops inquiringly as who should ask: “ When will 
the cloth be laid, and things be ready ?” 

Now, the party to whom the red-bird was given 
is also the patron saint, the “uide, philosopher, 
and friend,” of the eats. It is she who examines the 
plates after each meal, and treasures fragments 
which she cuts vp and prepares for their repast with 
cemmendable regularity. It is she who presides and 
kecrps order at cat-meals; and forasmuch as Peter 
on account of his masculine strength and rapacity is 
apt to get the better of his mother and sisters, she 
picks him up and bears him growling from the board 
when he has demolished his own portion and is pro 
ceeding to cat up theirs. 

Imagine, now, the cares of a woman with four cats 
and a bird on her mind! Phabus had to be eare- 
fully pinned up in a blanket the first night; then 
the cage was swung by strong cords from the roof of 
the veranda. The next morning, Peter was found 
perched on top of it, glaring fiendishly. The cage 
was moved along, and Peter scaled a pillar and sta- 
tioned himself at the side. To be sure he couldn’t 
get the bird, as the slats were too close for his paw 
to go through; but poor Phebus seemed wild with 
terror. Was it for this he left his native wilds—to 
be exposed in a prison to glaring, wild-eyed hyenas 
and tigers? 

The cats were admonished, chastised, “ ’scat”-ed 
through all the moods and tenses, though their pa- 
troness still serves out their commons regularly, de- 
termined that they shall not have the apology of 
empty stomachs. Phebus is evidently a philoso- 
pher—a bird of strong sense. Having found, after 
two or three days’ trial, that the cats can’t get him; 
having clusters of the most delicious rice dangling 
from the roof of his cage, and fine crisp lettuce ver- 
dantly inviting through the bars; he seems to have 
accepted the situation, and when nobody is in the 
veranda he uplifts his voice in song. “ What cheer! 
what cheer!” he says, together with many little 
twitters and gurgles for which we have no musical 
notes. Aunt Katy promises to bring him a little 
wife before long; and, if that be given him, what 
shall hinder him from being happy? As April comes 
in they shall build their nest in the cage, and give 
us a flock of little red-birds. 

Well, girls, we are making a long letter, and this 
must do for this week. 





THE WALDENSES IN ITALY. 
BY JOHN B. THOMPSON, D.D. 


FLORENCE, Jan., 1872. 

tig is well known that the ancient philosophers 

had no regard for the pagan religion them- 
selver, though they acquiesced in it asa good thing 
for the common people, and, indeed, an essential 
part of government. A similar feeling has existed 
in Italy toward that semi-pagan travesty which its 
advocates call Christianity. Those who know no 
Christianity but this, and sce its absurdity, think no 
better of the Christian religion than the philoso- 
phers did of the pagan. Some of these are quiet 
about it,as they were; others do not hesitate to 
denounce it as an imposture, and glory in being 
infidel. Of course, this is not at all strange, nor 
need it surprise if, in the reaction from the bondage 
of Romanism, they have found many adherents. It 
takes time to find the golden mean, and these men 
have been made “ infidel” by following too blindly 
the noblest impulses of their nature. But time 
corrects many mistakes, and the number of such is 
much less, and their influence less, than it was five 
years ago. They number still the names of men 
whom all delight to honor for their noble deeds, 
and even of men who kave had opportunities to see 
what true Christianity is in other lands, But many 
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who love them are praying for them. Iam sure I 
violate no rule of propriety in saying that the 
American minister, whose opportunities for observa- 
tion have been so great for so many years past, in 
answer to my inquiry, assured me that there is not 
the slightest likelihood that any considerable por- 
tion of the Italian people will lapse into infidelity, 
in consequence either of the reaction from Roman- 
ism, or of any change which is likely to occur in 
matters of religion. This opinion has been con- 
firmed by my own observation. Even the common 
people—at least many of them—speak of the Pope 
as a good old man, who, in the weakness of age, has 
been led to declare himself infallible, and regard 
the less of his temporal power, which so speedily 
followed, in the light of a Divine judgment for 
such assumption. And all this while professing the 
warmest regard for the church which acknowledges 
him asits head! All this indicates progress beyond 
what could have been expected. The mad obstinacy 
of Irish Romanism—rampant also in America—does 
not scem prevalent here. 

In the niches of the Uffizi palace stand several 
statues of celebrated Florentines, looking toward 
the open square. Four of them look across the 
street upon the Arno. Of these four, one is that of 
aman who was excoinmmunicated by the Pope, and is 
here represented in the act of tearing the Bull of 
Excommunication to atoms. Another is that of a 
ceitain Peirucci, who delivered the republic in the 
days long ago; and, when the people would have 
made him king, refused the honor and induced them 
to vote, as the inscription on the monument states 
that they did, that “Jesus Christ is the only King of 
the Florentines” ! How long would these beantiful 
statues liave stood in the open air unmutilated at 
Cork cr New York? Yet here they stand, as they 
have stood these many years, historic and prophetic ; 
and the prophecy is fast becoming history. Galileo’s 
statue stands also clese at hand, with the inscrip- 
tion, “2 pur si muove.” And the world does move. 
Three centuries ago, Savonarola was burned as a 
heretic in the square at the corner of the old palace, 
where now stands the fount with its colossal statue 
of Neptune, and Spain sent an army to assist the 
Pope in subduing the little Florentine Republic 
which declared Jesus Christ its only master. And 
now, recently comes a deputation from this same 
Spain to this same Florence, to beg the boon of a 
constitutional king; and Victor Emanuel’s son be- 
comes king of Spain, and is trying (amid even 
greater difliculties) to carry on the same work there 
that his father is so beneficently doing here. Sa- 
vonarola’s spirit still survives, and blesses not only 
this but also other lands. 

When first God’s chosen people here became free 
to worship openly, their hearts turned—and the 
hearts of evangelical Christendom with them—to 
the Waldenses, in the valleys of their mountain 
home. These ancient witnesses for the truth, this 
maityr church, has 2 history of which she may well 
be preud. Called of God and his people, ten years 
ago they removed their theological college from La 
Tour to Florence, made this the center of their work, 
ard began the evangelization of Italy. Doctors 
De £anctis and Revel, Professors of Theology here, 
have gone to their reward. The place of Dea Sanctis 
is filled by Dr. Albert Revel, appointed a year ago. 
That of Dr. Revel—so well-known in America, and 
so beloved by many there—is yet unfilled. Prof. 
Geymonot, the Professor of Didactic Theology, and 
pastor of the largest Waldensian Church in this city, 
does part of his work, and Prof. Revel the rest. A 
suecessor will doubtless be appointed at the next 
session of their “Synod,” which still meets in the 
valley annually. Affairs needing immediate atten- 
tion are managed between sessions of the Synod by 
a “Tavola,” or Board, appointed by the Synod for 
that purpose. 

The Rev. Mr. Meille, pastor of the church worship- 
ing in the college-buildings here, is also editor of 
the Child’s Paper, and, I believe, other publications 
of the Claudian Press—of which, more hereafter. 
He is also superintendent of the Sunday-school, as 
well as of the other (day) school held in the same 
building. 'This school numbers more than a hundred 
pupils, of whom by far the larger number come from 
Catholic families. All alike receive evangelical as 
well as secular instruction. I have seen these chil- 
dren in their school and at their Christmas festival, 
and am prepared to say that they will compare well 
with any similar school in America. The Walden- 
sian Churches in the valleys number only sixteen in 
all; but they have thirty-seven mission stations in 
Italy, and their pastors, evangelists, colporteurs, lay 
preachers, and other active workers for Christ, num- 
ber about ninety! One of their recent graduates is 
preaching to crowds in a Catholic Church in Cen- 
tral Sicily, where a wondrous revival has been going 
on for weeks, and is still in progress. 





—George Sand is lying almost hopelessly ill at her 
villa, She is 68 years old. 





BARTOL’S RADICAL PROBLEMS. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


HIS book of Mr. Bartol (published by Roberis 
Brothers, Boston) might borrow Goethe’s title, 
and call itself Poetry and Prose out of My Life. This 
would give a better idea of its contents than the name 
actually chosen. Radical Problems are, indeed, men- 
tioned in it, and discussed in every part. But there 
is no continuous treatment of any subject. The brook, 
orriver of thought, winds at its own sweet will, ac- 
cording to no logical order. Whoever comes to this 
banquet must not expect any orderly sequence of 
courses; but, like a guest at a ball-supper, must take 
what he can. get—now oysters, and presently ice- 
crecm—but it is always a refined entertainment, if 
somewhat irregular in its methods. 

The style of Mr. Bartol is peculiar. It is always sug- 
gestive of Emerson. As Emerson’s style was made by 
Montaigne, so that of Bartol derives directly from 
Emerson, and gives us Montaigne at second remove. 
It is eminently that of an essayist. We presume that 
mcst of these chapters have been preached as sermons, 
but they have all the qualities of essays. They ram- 
ble lightly from topic to topic, with charming sugge3- 
tions of argument, fancy, feeling, and sown thick with 
infinite illustrations. Everything in air, earth, sea, is 
called upon to furnish figures and comparisons. These 
are so numerous that they come in flocks, like doves 
to the windows, or like the pigeons which sud- 
denly alight around you in the Piazza San Marco of 
Venice. A paragraph in this book oftenseems to have 
no more unity than belongs to such a group of birds, 
walking to and fro on the pavement, side by side. The 
style of Mr. Bartol is a perpetual coruscation of meta- 
phors. The French word petillant alone describes it. 
All, however, are original; there is nothing second- 
hand. They come flying from history, literature, sci- 
ence, 2nd, most of all, from daily life. The sayings of 
his friends, the recent murder on Boston mill-dam, a 
smoking-car, with its peanut shells and tobacco juice, 
the figure in a cotilion, the milky way, Majorie Flem- 
ing, the millionaire refusing to pay his tax, the garden 
of Gethsemane, Hebrew read from right to left—such 
are his various illustrations. The best are the most 
homely. He says that our best prayers are like the 
little girl on a door-step straining to get hold of the 
handle of a bell. He argues that we should be al- 
lowed to look at all questions, observing that horses 
travel better without blinders than with them. The 
Elective Affinities of Goethe, Miss Shepherd’s Countcr- 
parts, and the Dialogues of Plato, all meet in a single 
sentence. He illustrates the supremacy of genius by 
the story of a man looking at Ruben’s “ Descent from 
the Cross,’’ who, being told it was time to go, an. 
swered, ‘‘ Wait till they get him down.’’ Denying the 
doetrine of gold pavements in Heaven, as a notion be- 
lenging to the world to be left behind, he adds: ‘‘ How 
much did he leave ?” ‘“‘He left it all; he did not take 
a cent!’’ Thinking it best for ministers and others 
who do not feel at home in one denomination to go 
where they really belong, he adds, that if he had in- 
fluence in the church he would recommend the custom 
of war—an exchange of prisoners. 

This method of writing, though full of stimulus and 
entertainment, makes reading a little difficult. Ashe 
himself might say, we are on a railroad which does 
not make its connections. Or, as a friend remarked, 
it is like riding on a corduroy road in the West, 
through beautiful scenery, which one would like to 
look at, but is obliged to attend to the jolts. 

The overwhelming influence of Mr. Emerson appears 
not merely in the style, but in the titles to the chap- 
ters; which, like those of Mr. Emerson’s books, con- 
vey little indication of their contents. Everything is 
in every part. The Chicago fire is to be found in the 
chapter headed ‘ Law;’’ Darwin’s theory under the 
title ‘‘Origin.”? In the chapter on ‘Correlation’’ we 
have a beautiful description of the noble anger of an 
insulted woman. Under the heading ‘‘ Hope”’ we find 
discussed both the Resurrection and also the New Era. 
All these subjects are in their place, but it would be 
rather hard to find them by the indication of the con- 
tents. 

But to leave the style, which has perhaps detained 
us too long, let us say that it is the style of a poet and 
aman of insight, who is deeply interested in the prog- 
ress cf thought and discovery of truth. Most men 
are radical when young, and become conservative as 
they grow old. But this has been reversed in the case 
of Mr. Bartol. As he grows older, he grows younger. 
In early life he gave no signs of departure from the 
Christianity recerved in the churches around him. 
Even when the great influence of Theodore Parker 
came, he seemed unmoved by it. He did not oppose 
Parker, as some of his Unitarian brethren did, but 
neither did he take his part. Mr. Parker’s theology 
and passion for reform found little favor in those days 
with Mr. Bartol. In regard to both movements, the 
minister of the West Church was counted as a conserv- 
ative rather than as a radical. It, therefore, was a 
surprise to the community, if not to his more intimate 
friends, when, within a few years, he took his place 
amcng those who found the theology of Dr. Channing 
too narrow, the historic gospels unreliable, miracles 
incredible, and Jesus to be regarded only as one among 
inany prophets. 

In the present work, these radical ideas are frankly 
and frequently presented. Unquestionably, Mr. Bar- 
tol would hesitate long before calling Carist his ‘‘ Mas- 
ter.’’ The Holy Spirit, the voice of Godin the soul, 
is the only master he recognizes. In theology, he be- 





longs to the small but noble army of mystic3; to. 
those who, like the early Quakers, like Tauler, Téne- 
len, and the Sufis of Persia, believe in a perpetual and 
present inspiration, a light which lightens every man 
who cometh into the world. Like this class, he feels 
little need of leaning on any outward anthority, hav- 
ing thisinward guide and companion. He probably 
undervalues the historic facts of Christianity, and 
does not do justice to the truth and value of the 
Church. His criticisms on Calvinism and on Ortho- 
doxy generally are sweeping and severe. The mean- 
ing of the old theology, and its important work in the 
world, escapes him. So sweet is his temper, that it is 
hard for him to be harsh, still harder to be unjust. If 
he ever errs in that direction, it is in speaking of Cal- 
vinism. For that he has ro tolerance, and his lan- 
guage in regard to it isas cutting and even bitter as 
ever was that of Theodore Parker. ‘‘Calvin’s God is 
Saturn over again, devouring his children.’’ ‘ Ortho- 
doxy substitutes legality for love.’’ “Jesus pays the 
penalty with his Llood, and the ransomed get into 
Heaven on the ground of right in his merit with the 
Judge, to whom he stands bail and pays the fine. Ob- 
serve the effect on human character. Why should a 
man be liberal and humane when the God he worships 
is so sharp ?”’ 

But the Radicalism of,Bartol has its root in religious 
feeling and not irreligion. He probably does notsee the 
truth and value in many old beliefs and practices; 
but if he rejects them, it is because of his suprem:2 
faith in a present Spirit of God. Thus he speaks of 
miracles: ‘What is liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius to the circulation of the blood; or the 
turning of water into wine at Cana to that on the 
Danube and the Rhine; or the money in the fish’s 
mouth to the Australian mines; or the blasting of the 
fig tree to its growth; or Joshua’s brake on the sun to 
the rolling of its car; or the spectre to the moon’s 
light; or a revolting resurrection of the body to the 
immortal life of the soul?” 

We see in Dr. Bartol’s book that if one is to be a 
Radical, it is well to be a Radical in later life, after 
having been a Conservative in youth. For, if one has 
seen both sider, he cannot forget the early truths, but 
beholds the other with them. He is not a Radical 
fanatic, therefore, but one who means to do justice to 
the old while opening his mind to the new. No better 
things have been said than are found in this volume 
against modern Materialism. He points out the weak- 
ness of Spencer; exposes the fallacies of the Positive 
school; denounces the theories of Free Love, and the 
mistakes of Free Religion; the absurdities of French 
Communism, and the false method of Darwin. On the 
question of Pantheism he parts company with Mr. 
Emerson, and vindicates nobly the central idea of a 
Divine Personality. His reverence for Christ and 
Christianity appears in such expressions as these: 
“But Jesus was right, as he always is, the Spirit is the 
Comforter.’’ Of one who said, “I put myself squarely 
outside of Christianity,’’ he remarks: ‘‘ That, were it 
psychologically possible, were to be so far outside of 
God.’ Of Jesus he says. ‘‘The idea he stands for is 
the Divine humanity.’”’ ‘‘He is God-man, and I hold 
it as unjust as ungrateful to dispute his claim.’’ To 
be sure, Dr. Bartol regards all men as made to come 
ultimately to the same position of oneness with God, 
reading literally the prayer of Christ, ‘‘ that they may 
be one, as we are one.’’ To the philosopher of the 
senses, denying immortality, Dr. Bartol replies: ‘‘ As 
between you and him you reject, my mind is made up 
I go with the Galilean!’’ ‘Is the joy of Christ’s faith 
no proof? He did not argue the matter.’’ And again: 
“Unbelief is lack of character. We hear how noble 
unbelievers are. A skeptic may be honest and kind 
in trade and friendship. If that be all, let one cloth 
cover body and soul.’”’ ‘‘I have heard persons profess 
no repugnance to annihilation. They could hardly 
have had such an ideal. They lacked the fiery spark 
in Jesus which said: ‘I have power to lay down my 
life, and power to take it again!’’’ He says that the 
words of Christ, ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
‘care the balm of every burial service from the Charles 
to the Rhone.’”’ So that, on the whole, in regard to 
the authority of Jesus, our writer inclines to that class 
of sons who say that they will not go to work when 
their father tells them, for fear of compromising their 
independence; but afterward go to work harder than 
those who professed a louder obedience. He refuses 
to call Christ, Lord; but sits at his feet, hears his 
truth, and says: ‘‘Thou hast the words of Eternal 
Life.” 

This book, as we intimated, is an autobiography in 
poetic prose. The author describes the great men he 
has known—Dr. Channing, R. W. Emerson, Father Tay- 
lor. The chapter on the last is crammed with charac- 
teristic anecdotes and keen observation. Many ad- 
mirable sayings of Father Taylor are reported in it, for 
the sake of which one would like to have the book, if 
for nothing else. Of Transcendentalism he said: “ It 
is like a gull; long wings, lean bedy, poor feathers, 
and miserable meat.’’ Some one asked him, ‘‘ Why do 
you go round so, muttering to yourself?’ ‘‘ Because 
I like to talk to a sensible man.’’ Praying for a be- 
reaved wife, he said: ‘‘O Lord, we are a widow;” and 
threw a little fish which he had caught back into the 
sea, saying: “Go tell your grandmother you have seen 
a ghost!’ These are a few specimens out of this chap- 
ter on FatherTaylor. We will add two other anecdotes 
of the sailor-preacher, not in this volume, and, we be- 
lieve, inedited. After he had lost the use of one arm by 
raralysis, he met a friend who asked him how he was: 
*Famously; sculling to Heaven with one arm!’’ Tho 
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other illustrates his affection for Dr. Bartol himself: 
“Tlove all my friends: but Bartol is my sweetheart.” 

The chapter on “ Experience”’ is very touching. It 
has a feminine beauty in itsfrank yet delicate confi- 
denccs. One can hardly read it unmoved. But it 
gives not merely pathos, but the wisest lessons of pa- 
tience and trust. No extracts would give any notion 
of it, and we shall make none. 

On the whole, this book will greatly increase, we 
thivk, the reputation of the writer. The spirit is no- 
ble, pure, generous, true. It is sometimes excessive in 
its hostility, and sometimes is unintentionally unjust, 
as when it encourages the common error that Radi- 
calism must be brave, and that those who do not go 
with it are, so far, hypocrites and cowards. But there 
is very little of this element in the book. It shows 
clearness of thought and the largest range of study. 
We have only found a single literary error, where 
(page £88) Swift instead of Pope is credited with the 
satire on Addison, under the name of Atticus. Dr. 
Bartol’s book is so full of proper names, quotations, 
literary and historic allusions, that it is remarkable 
such accidental errors did not oftener occur. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK’ 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
FULLNESS OF CHRIST'S HELP. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Feb. 23, 1872. 


T is not wise to attempt ingeniously to strain a 
tigure to eli possible applications or uses; and yet, 
when figures can be used in regard to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, variously and in consonance with the stated 
and uniform representations of the New Testament re- 
specting him, I think there is an important element in 
their use. 

Thus, if there be anything that we are tauzht, it is 
the universal usableness, if I may so say, of Christ's 
love and friendship—its applicability to all people, 
under all circumstances, and to every side of human 
experience. 

He iscalled a Friend. The distinctive peculiarity of 
a friend, as contrasted with a neighbor, an acquaint- 
ance, a townsman, or anything of that kind, is the in- 
timate relations not only, but the various relations, 
which that friend sustains. One is a friend to us just 
in the proportion in which the circle is completed—in 
the proportion in which he touches our want ia every 
conceivable point. We may be friendly with one who 
is notour friend. We may have one for a friend, to be 
sure, who is on this ordinary social plane; but there 
are friends who are made for life and for death. They 
are the ones who have companionship with us through 





our reason, through our moral feelings, through our | 


affectiors, through our relations in life. 
can call a fricnd, in the full sense of that term, is one 
to whom we go when we are sick, when we are in 
trouble, when we are joyful, when we are in pros- 
perity ; uncer all condit‘ons of hope, or fear, or sorrow, 
or what not. Such a friend touches our want all 
arcund ard always. 
afriend. The Lord Jesus Christisa Iriend, in that 
sense, a8 no earthly one can be. Being accessible in 
evely pessible mood in which we ever live, we are to 


One that we | 


Other wise, one is only partially | 


draw rear to him not only in every time of need, but | 


in every time of joy. Weare to draw near to him not 
enly when we worship, bringing offerings of gladness 
and reverence end affection and aspiration and desire, 
but in our disappointments, in our chagrin, ia our 
repentances, in our remorse; in everything that is in 
the shadow of experience, as well as in everything 
that is in the light of experience. Friendship re- 
joices in the offices of love. It is the peculiar office of 
friendsbip to be helpful in clouded hours, when per- 


sons most need help. And so it is with the Lord Jesus | 


Christ. 

He is called the Door. He may be compared to the 
gate ofacity. Through that gate what does not pass? 
It was not meant for crowned heads alone; although 
Lift up your gates is applied to them. The King of 
Glory shall come in; but right behind the King of 
Glory may be the day-laborer, the broken-down 
soldier, the slave, dragging his chain, the poor sewing 
woman, and the outcast. Wio may not go into the 
city or out of it through thet gate or door? And if 
Christ is a door, I should like to know who may not 
go through that door. What class or condition of 
persons may not come near to him? 

He is the Light of the world. Did you ever think of 
the wonderful indiscrimination of light—that is, its 
universality? Did you ever think of the bounty of it? 
Have you ever thought how it pours itself forth,—I do 
not mean with such profusion and liberality that it is 
filling the atmosphere, I know not how high up,—but 


with its penetrating power? Have you thought how | 


it spreads itself through the earth, searching out the 
hidden things, going everywhere? If you think of 
light only where it shines upon material objects, and 
comes back to give a sense of their form and color, you 
come short of a realization of its full power and 
function. There isa great deal more of light than is 
thus made obvious and apparent. 

If you go into a dungeon, at first it is pitch-dark. 
and you are stone-blind; but after you have been 
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‘there is light down there. It finds its way into the 


there long enough for the sight to become accus- 
tomed to that low estate, little by little you find that 


darkest piaces by a sort of irresistible necessity of its 
own. 

Christ is the Light of the world, shining for those 
who stand before his penetrating rays, no matter who 
theyare. It pours itself as liberally on the undesery- 
ing as on the deserving. King David was not a whit 
better in this regard than Shimei; and the master was 
no better than the slaves that washed the sandals 
which covered his feet. And as it is with light, so it 
is with the Lord Jesus Christ and his inshining. 

Heisthe Bread of Life. When a man eats bread, 
he does not eat it any more for his heart than for his 
hair. When aman eats bread, his nails and skin are 
nourished by it as much as his vital organs. The bread, 
diffusing itself in the blood, goes all over the system, 
from end toend; and with asilent persistency it fills, 
strengthens, repairs, carries life and refreshment to 
every particle and fiberin the remotest parts, and the 
most hidden parts. Christ is the Bread, and carries 
nourishment, and strength, and replenishmeat, and 
comfort, to every person, and to every person in eve 'y 
possible mood. 

We are commanded to put on the Lord Jesus Christ 
as ifhe were a garment. He isnot to be to us as a gar- 
ment put onin any particular manner. We are to put 
him onasa garment to cover the whole body —asa 
garment to hide our shame; asa garment to comfort 
us by its warmth; as a garment for all the purposes 
that raiment serves. The Lord Jesus Christ is a gar- 
ment to every man, tocomfort and protect and solace 
him. 

The-point of application which I want t» make more 
especially in all these remarks is this: the liberty, the 
necessity, which there is laid on us, of going to Christ, 
not in our favored moments, but every day, and in 
every mocd of experience. 

There are many who rejoice in the Saviour in such 
hours of social intercourse as this, when they are 
helped, stimulated, roused up to a sense of Christ's pres- 





ent. There are a great many who come to theSaviour | 
in their emotive hours. Tiere are a great many who 
ecme in their sharp emergencies, when they think that 
they shall break down if they have not some sustain- | 
ing help and power. 

But there aro a great many moods in which we need 
Christ more than in others. In desponding moods, 
when there is a hopelessness of overcoming easily-e- 
setting sins; in times when we are trying to ciange | 
corstitutional faults, and harmonize the charactor, so | 
as to makeit nobler all round, and give it liberty all 
reund, and wken temptation seems to undo as fast as 
our purpose builds up; in all dreary days when we 
take a survey and inventory of our moral qualities, 
and see the imperfection cf our righteousness, and 
have a profound sense of our sinfulness, and realize 
the guilt and shamefulness of sin before God; iu those 
times when we are caught in the frivolities of life, and 
ere conscious that we are outof the way, and wish 
that we could get back into the right way azain, bat 
somehow have no relish for that way, and do not really 
long for it; in those times wken we have lost our first 
love, end we try to pray, and our prayer seems to go 
like empty echoes into the air, and we try it again and 
again, and nothing seems to respond; in those times 
when grief astounds us, and makes skeptics of us, aud 
when, the child being taken, God seems to have been 
taken with it, and the heart rises up in rebellion, and 





says, first, “God is not just;” and then, ‘There is no 
God;”’ in those impetuous moods when we are swept 
away by anger, by price, or by mighty temptation— 
in all those times we need Christ. 

On what sea is it the navigator does not long to get 
an observation by the stars or by the sun, whether it 
be in the winter or in the summer; whether it be in 
the north or in the south; whetherif bein tempestuous 
days, or days that are not tempestuous, though all the 
more, the more tempestuous the days are? And in 
what condition is not Christ accessible to us? Wien 
may we not go and plead with him, saying, ‘Thou 
art all in all; and thou hast thatin thyself which is 
wanted by every possible emergeney’’? We can go 
and open our hearts to the Lord Jesus Christ, and say 
to him, ‘“‘ Help us not only when we have obeyed; but 
now help us to obey; not simply when we have re- 
pented; but now help us to repent. Lord, I believe; 
help mine unbelief.” 

There is a consciousness in almost every one, of the 
imperfection which attaches to his best offices and his 
best doings; but we can go the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all such imperfection. We can go to him with con- 
scious feebleness, and even with conscious insincerity, 
which, while we are conscious of it, we hate and strive 
against. Wecan go to him with everything, and ask 
him for help in everything. 

Is there anything which can befall my body that I 
have not a right to goto my physician with? And 
what dol go tohimfor? If Icancure my ownail- 
ment I do not goto him; but if I cannot, I go to him, 
that he may cure it. Is there anything that weakens 
or wastes in disease, secret or open, that I may not 
carry it to my physician, and say, ‘‘ Here is my trouble; 
help me’’? 

‘““They that are whole,’ said Christ, ‘‘ need not a 
physician, but they that are sick,’’ “I come, not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” If 
there are those who are consciously righteous, and 
who are lifted up in conceit, Christ loves them; but 





ah! his special mission is to the sinner; to the out- 





cast; to the needy; to the poor in spirit; to the con- 
sciously defective; to those who ara unstable and 
wavering; to those who charge themselves with 
making and breaking vows; to those who want to live 
purely, but never do so live; to those who need aay 
help. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY THOS. K. BEEOHER. 


66 W HAT lots of advertisements! Who reads 
them, I wonder? I'm sure I don’t!” 

Until last week I confess myself to have been in 
sympathy with such sentiments, and to have often 
spoken words to the same effect, unwisely, as I now 
see. For, being forced to be idle, like a traveler wait- 
ing at the railroad station fora tardy train, I took up 
the Christian Union (Feb. 7th) and actually read its 
five pages of advertisements through, and with profit, 
I found. 

—— The daily newspaper, with its freight of news 
and entertainment, would be impossible but for the 
advertisers. The daily New York Tribune, for several 
weeks after one of its enlargements, was sold to read- 
ers at less than the cost of the white paper before it 
was printed. This was fornolonvg time. But the gen- 
eral rule holds that ninety-nine of every hundred 
newspapers must suspend publication if their income 
from advertisements should cease. 

Liberal advertisers, therefore, should be looked upon 

gratefully by all who are pleased and profited by pe- 
riodic literature. J thank you, gentlemen. 
AsIread the five pages aforesaid, I found my 
past life and the changes wrought in me by time and 
expelience very vividly revealed. It doth not yet ap- 
pear whut we shallbe. It did not then appe@r to m> 
twenty years ago whatI am. Let any ons read five or 
six pages of miscellaneous advertisements and note tho 
ones which would once have been very attractive, 
stimulating immediate desire. Notice others that 
never have been in the least attractive, and others 
still that now arrest attention, and by these assorted 
advertisc ments one gets at a vision of the changes that 
bave been wrought in tasteand consciousness, 

To begin witb, I found a full first page devoted to No- 
vello, Ewer & Co’s music. Straightway my memory ran 
back tothe days when, with an income of less than 
two hundred dollars a year, at colleges, I used to make 
an annual visit to St. Louis and spend a princely sum, 
twenty to thirty dollars, for the latest music. A new 





| tune-book, by Lowell Mason, the Choir, the Harp, the 


Caimina Seecra, the Boston Glee Book, the Orphean 
Lyre, by Webb, if Lremember rightly; these I bought 
and hurried back to college with them as trophies. I 
am spending money now not unfrequently for music, 
but instead of do-re-mi-ing in some select glee club, 
the thought now is how can all the people bo led to sing 
their psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, making 
melody in their hearts unto God. 

And this page of Novello’s reveals moreover what 
amazing progress has been madein the last twenty- 
five years in the demand and supply and ia the grade 
of music. 

Here too are Remington rifles advertised. To have 
seen such a gunI would ouce have walked tweuty 
miles, for game swarmed up to my very colleze win- 
dows. Eut now I know not that even cats are numer- 
ous enough to make guns attractive with any great 
fascination. 

And the books advertised. Once I should have gone 
or written for any one ofa halfdozen. But now I seek 


| for books that are rarely advertised—bLooks which once 


would have been absolutely without interest. 

These may suffice as samples of meaning. A news- 
paper, as it is provided for all ages, and as adver- 
tisers purvey for all tastes, offers as it were a scale of 
life, by which one may measure not his years but 
his age; for years belong to the flesh only, but ago 
is a matter that lays hold of more subtle and spiritual 
qualities. If any would know how far they have 
traveled or how much they have backslidden, they 
will find in the advertisements of a large newspaper a 
scale cf spiritual miles, by which they may messure 
themselves with vividness and accuracy. 

— The questions that arose in my mind asl 
read, which my present information was not able to 
answer—questions of geography, history, and mo- 
chanics and finance—these questions have suggested 
to me the value of advertisements in the school-room. 
Isuspect that any teacher will find the foundationin 
the advertising columns of any commercial newspaper 
for better lessons in geography, and a better, becauss 
more intelligent use of atlases than in any text- 
book now inuse. Geographical questions do not pe- 
culiarly abound in the advertising columns of the 
Christian Union. But if a copy of the Journalof Com- 
merce or the Shipping Register, or of any trades jour- 
nal, were laid upon the teacher’s deck, I suspect that 
the twenty questions that must necessarily arise while 
reading a half-column of advertisements will be found 
to more stimulate curiosity and industry, and to bring 
more diversified information to the advanced classes in 
geography, than any other task or lesson that can be 
assigned. 

Moreover, lessons of language, its use and abuse, and 
profitable oriticisms of the same, will be found teem- 
ing in the columns of our free American newspapers, 
where every advertiser is allowed to express himself 
ashe will. My boys, isitin good taste to say ‘A pa- 
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tent lightning saw?’ Shall we advertise thunder. 1 
bolt axes? Shall we say “ Ladies’ solid gold hunting 
case. watches,” without a hyphen? Is “a first-class 
sewing machine good English?” ‘‘ We are assured that 
the Songs of Salvation gives entire satisfaction.” Is 
this a correct sentenee? ‘Any 20 pieces of sheet music 
for enedollar.”’ Is there any faultin that? Itis but 
fair to say that the pages of the Christian Union seem 
to have been carefully edited, so that faulty sentences 
do not abound. Nor by quoting the above doI mean 
to imply that they are all of them faulty. Some of them 
seem so, yet are not. I quote them as profitable 
samples of criticism to throw out in a school-room; far 
better than the cut and dried stock of illustrations 
found in our English grammars. 

— To that great number or outlying people wait- 
ivg for something to turn up by which they may get a 
living, what better reading is possible than page after 
page of advertisements? He must be of sluggish tem- 
perament indeed who, stimulated by the uabounded 
variety of suggestion found in advertising columns, is 
not quickened to some useful notion. Itis very diffi- 
cult to sit in one’s chair and think up what to do; bus 
when the panorama of busy life is set in motion before 
a waiting man’s eyes, it would seem as if sooncr or 
later something would come along which would set 
him thinking ina new channel, and prompt him toa 
possible industry. By thisI do not mean that people 
who are waiting for a place will probably find a place 
advertised. For ifa place be advertised and they rush 
to fill it they will probably find fifty or five hundred 
more before them. But I mean that higher good 
which comes to an intelligent man when he himself is 
set on thinking by noticing what it is that other men 
are thinking and wanting. A true man will make his 
own place. 

— I notice, moreover, and I have observed the 
same thing in nearly all our religious papers, that they 
advertise each other. I have seen the Independent 
puffed in the Advance, the Advance in the Chris!ian 
Union, and the Christian Union in the Independent. 
Indeed I think that I have seen nearly every religious 
paper handsomely noticed in nearly every other re- 
ligious paper, in the Publisher's department, of course, 
and paid for no doubt. Perhaps these papers have 
swapped advertisements, paying boot according to the 
difference in the size of their subscription lists. I do 
not know what the arrangements are by which these 
courtesies are made possible in religious newspapers, 
but Iam confident that the habit would not be so 
widely growing if it were not found profitable. 

Isee, moreover, that J. B. Ford & Co., who, besides 
publishing the Christian Union, are widely known as 
publishers of subscription books, nevertheless in one 
issue of their paper print the cards of the American 
PubKshing Company, and at least six other firms who 
are their declared rivals—-firms whose canvassers 
swarm the land and jostle the canvassers of J. B. Ford 
& Co, Tlow does it happen that one subscription pub- 
lisher can afford to lend help and give wings to his 
rivals? ‘ 

And this has set me wondering whether the children 
of this world are not wiser in their generation than the 
children of light; in other words whether tie publish- 
ers are not wiser than the editors and preachers in 
being willing to publish good things about their so- 
called rivals. I wonder whether a minister in his pul- 
pit is wise or foolish when he refuses to give notices, 
re#l hearty notices, about his brother ministers and 
sister churches. I suspect the truth to be that he helps 
himself and his own work best who reaches out a hand 
of ‘greeting and shouts a word of welcome to the men 
around him who are working for the sameends. Mas- 
ter, we saw one casting out deviisin thy name, yet he 
wakkxeth not with us.. Rebuke him not, replies Jesus, 
for there is no man that can do a good work in my 
name that can lightly speak evilof me. May not our 
denominations themselves learn a lesson of Christian 
sagecity, not to say charity, from our denominational 
newspapers in their different claims? 

—— And clergymen, too, who have need to bring 
forth things new end oid out of the treasury of their 
pious imagination, will they not find on the advertising 
peecs of a newspaper suggestion as to the occupations 
of men, and consequently their habits of thought? 
Willnot the whole community, first and last, pass be- 
fore his eyes, if he read with intelligence the flags 
which they hang out delaring what they are doing and 
what they are wanting, and how they propose to win 
to themselves the gain which all desire? Will not the 
preacher who reads the utterances of advertisers learn 
ihe dialect of the people? 
with scme magnificent Christian truth, will he not be 
able to cause it to shine reflected by a new and un- 
expected object, when his imagination is peopled not 
merely with ercations (for it is very exhausting work 
to create) but also withaccumalations of fact and ex- 
perience, that will come rolling in upon himif he reads 
the advertising pages of a newspaper? 

— On the who:e,I am a convert. I have estad- 
lished a new habit, that is if one act may be called an 
established habit. Ihave made a good resolution. I 
am going to read the advertisements, And Ihave no 
question that the singular and growing excellence that 
my people will detect in my sermoius hereafter will bo 
due in great measure to this excellent habit which I 
have founded so broadly. 

I forgot to say that one use of our advertisements 
is to let folks know where they can find the things 


And when he is all aglow | 


FROM CHICAGO. 
THE NICHOLSON PAVEMENT. 


HE fire is an oldstery, butit may be wellenough 
to set right two ortbree wrong notions con- 
nected withit. For one thing, the Nicholson pave- 
went, which had come into general use here, got a bad 
name that it did not deserve. Imaginative letter- 
writers represented it as a sort of tar-soaked fuse 
which flashed flames from block to block, burned up 
the hose that was stretched over it, etc. The truth is 
it came cut of that consuming furnace in better shape 
than almost anything else. Flagstones crumbled, the 
lamps fused on the posts, but the Nicholson escaped 
uninjured, except where the flames licked down upon 
it with exceptional warmth, or combustibles fell on it 
and charred the surface for an inch or two in depth, as 
acoal burns an oil-carpet. Itis an expensive pave- 
ment, but probably saves in the wear and tear of teams, 
to those who use it, if not to those who pay for it, more 
than its increased cost. Its great fault is the depravity 
of human nature. Laid by honest men it does good 
service. Buta cheat can put about as much cheating 
into it a3 mto anything which contractors ever 
handled. 
LYNCH LAW. 

One thing, however, has been widely credited to the 
imegination of the reporters which was; not all fiction. 
This is the alleged lynching of alleged incendiaries tho 
day after the fire. Itis quite impossible that all the 
trustworthy people who testify to a knowledge of 
such occurrences were out of their heads. And it is 
quite easy for one to believe them who was circulating 
about the city and saw how apprehensive and sus- 
picious people were, and how they set their teeth ab 
the mere mention of incendiarism. A man would 
have dared as soon to garrote passer-by as to 
light a cigar in the street. It is true the author- 
itics disclaimed any knowledge of these things. 
But the crowd which bad a hand in stringing 
up aman to a lamp-post or running him down with 
revolvers in an alley would not go out of their 
way to report it at the police stations. As for the 
police themselves, they were utterly demoralized. 
What else could have been expected when the homes 
of nearly half of them were in ashes and their fami- 
lies hungry and half-clad wanderers, they knew not 
where? No one who did not see or share it himself can 
realize the dread, disquiet and even desperation with 
which men waited for what should come next—whe- 
ther it should be bread-riots, pillage or wider con- 
flagrations. It was this state of things that explains 
the unanimity with which everybody here applauded 
the action of Mayor Mason and Geueral Sheridan in 
the “military occupation"’ of the city, and still in- 
dorse it in spite of its eonfessed irregularity. The blue- 
coats were bever a2 more welcome sight to beleaguered 
comrades waiting for reinforcements than they were 
that week to us. 

THE GREAT CHARITY. 

The reliet work, with all its wheels within wheels, 
moves on with remarkable smoothness and efficiency. 
There was more or less fiction at first, as was inevit- 
able. There is some red tape still, as there ought to 
be. But, from the first, no one unable to earn his 
own living has had to go cold or hungry, if he would 
make his wants known. In building and furnishing 
houses for each family of forty thousand people—at an 
average of $125 each!—as the Relief Society has, it was 
not possible to lavish much elegance on them; but 
they are, to say the least, very comfortable cabins. 
And in the rations issued, which for a family of five, costs 
the Society only $1.98 @ week with tea, or $1.18 without 
tea, there is not room for many luxuries; but it is suf- 
ficient in quantity, and more inviting in variety than 
any one would suppose possible. Indeed, the wisdom 
and economy with which this great charity has been 
distributed is as remarkable as the generosity of the 
charity itself and the greatness of the disaster that 
called it out. There has been no winter in Chicago 
when the poorest poor were so comfortable, or crime 
less prevalent. Incidentally the relief werk has been 
a great barrier to the small pox, which has not been 
able as yet to make much headway. ‘ No vaccination, 
no rations,’’ has been the watohword of the Society, 
and hunger has p:oved a capital solvent of the preju- 
Gice against Dr. Jenner’s theory. 

It seems to leave nothing lacking tothe symmetry of 
the great charity to have its flow keep up for four full 
months, till itsalmoners are able to say, Hold, enough! 
The money now in hand, with that lying to the So- 
ciety’s credit in other cities, will keep all departments 
of the relief work running till the lstof April. Be- 
fore that the burnt-out poor will all be reinstated in 
homes of their own, work will be plenty, and it will 
be full time to let every one shift for himself again. 
The number of families drawing rations is daily dimin- 
ishing, and relief runs more to special cases and as- 
sistance conducive to self-support; such as helping me- 
chanios to tools, women to sewing-machines, &s. But 
it is evident that the permanent charitable societies of 
the city will find their work unduly swollen for years 
to come, as a result of the fire. Multitudes will carry 
its burden of overwork, and hufoger, and discourage- 
ment to the grave. 

MISFORTUNES OF KNAVISH OFFICIALS, 


Our aldermanic ring has come to grief. If was a 
modest ring, as compared with yours in New York, but 
it had improved its opportunities according to its 





which they want, besides helping them to want the 
things which they find. 


humble ability. Few contracts went through the coun- 
, cilon which the city did not pay from ten to a hundred 














per ccnt. above market rates—commissions to the 
ajJdermen who “saw them through.” The ring sawa 
grand political opportunity in the distribution of the 
relief fund, and, clutching it at the outset, fought for 
three days, like tigers with a taste of blood, for its con- 
trol. But they lost it, and since then they have had 
sorrow uponsorrow. The last election ‘eft them in a mi- 
ncrity in the council, and now three of them have been 
convicted of bribery and havecommenced asix months 
meditation, in the county jail, on the ups and downs 
of public life. Their trials was the humor of the week. 
One after another they were brought into court, ar- - 
raigned, convicted and sentenced, on successive counts, 
with a celerity and certainty grimly suggestive of the 
way in which beeves are knocked down andcut up in 
cur pecking-houses. It takes the jury about twelve 
minutes—a minute to a man—to make upa verdict. 
So far, the law has got hold only of the stupider aad 
lower-priced ones—those who sold their votes, with- 
out any roundaboutedness, for anything they could 
get, even taking their pay in tell-tale bank cheoks, 
The evidence is known to be lying around, if the 
officers can only lay hands on it, that will seud a dozou 
mcre, smarter and guiltier, to keep them company. 
So much for trying to get aldermanic service on tie 
D.H. system. But, unless we turn over a new leaf and 
rey them for their work, ‘“‘ what are we going 
todo sbout it?” Thisspasm of virtue will pass off. 
and our enlightened but unconverted alderman, taught 
by experience and the example of Congressmen, will 
“‘dicker’’ away his services, instead of selling for casa 
and subjecting himself to the attention of grand 
uries. 

: CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 

For lack of suitable halls, neither the opera nor the 
drama have flourished in Chicago this winter. | This 
has inured to the advantage of the lecture-courses, 
which have reaped fine harvests. Pre-eminent among 
their attractions was the two evenings’ readings given 
by Charlotte Cushman, for which the managers paid 
her $1,5€0, given ina church, with no suggestion ofa 
theater other than a few foot-lights, mischievously 
winking in front of the platform. A good many of us 
who have hitherto managed to enjoy life very well 
withcut patronizing the theater, went and were prof- 
ited—with no fear that conscience or our Sunday- 
schocl] children would make uncomfortable allusions 
toit afterward. In spite of the mouthings and man- 
nerisms that are not good because they are not nat- 
ural, it was better than any sermon on domestie bioek- 
erings to hear her read * Betsey and I are Out’ [| 
doubt whether young Carleton himseif knows how 
much there is in his balladif he has not heard Miss 
Cushman render it. And why not own up that the 
church has failed to find a worthy place for this kind 
of talent, in its great work of reproof, persuasion and 
insti uction that ought to levy on talent of every sort? 
Can it hope to make a good fight against the theater 
unless it recognizes and appropriates it? I pause for 
areply from some of those excellent pens which tie 
Christian Union commands, CALUMET. 

Chicage, Feb. 1872. 





LIP-LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 
if is strange that the possibility of teaching the 
dumb,—I mean those who are dumb from deaf- 
ness and not from some direct affection of the vocal 
organs—to speak and the deaf to comprehend speech 
from the movement of the lips, should not sooner have 
presented itself to some enterprising minds in this 
country. We knew that these things had been done 
in other countries, but there was a universal tendency 
among us to regard them as accomplishments, which, 
when conferred, would not pay for the time and 
trouble which had been expended in acquiring them. 
In truth, we regarded the idea of teaching the dumb 
to articulate, and the deaf to understand from the lips, 
2s almost entirely chimerical. We were confirmed in 
this impresssion by theavowed opinions of those who 
had the most experience in teaching these children of 
Silence. And yet, most of us were cognizant of some 
instances which might easily have been used in refu- 
tation of the theory that by signs alone can instruc- 
tion he successfully imparted to the deaf-mute. I can, 
without the least effort, recall several of these myself. 
I remember, when a very little child, meeting a deaf 
and dumb man, who had received no regular iastruc- 
tion, but who had been taught by his friends fo artic- 
ulate several simple phrases, s0 a3 to be understood. 
He was as proud of his limited capability of speech a3 
any child is of the first words which it has learned to 
say. He was congenitally deaf, but evidently hai 
much undeveloped capability for acquiring speech; 
the imparting of which to him, had never been 
seriously entered upon. The novelty of hearing a 
dumb man speak had but the only motive which had 
moved others to impart to him in odd moments, the 
little that he knew. 
Later, at an institutien for the deaf and dumb, Isaw 
a young girl who had become deaf when an infant, 
and who was able to understand every thing that was 
said to her by her mother and her immediate friends, 
without having any instruction, except what was com- 
prised in the daily repetition of words as she grew up, 
till she was able to understand them. Her mother 
was a woman of limited education, to whom the use of 
the pencil or pen, as a medium of intercourse would 
have been irksome. For the same reason she did not 
use the manual alphabet, which implies a knowledge 
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of orthegrapby. She had no gift for natural signs, 
and, therefore resorted to the expedient of making 
her child understand her by saying the words over 
ani over, and being a -voman of great energy, she 
succecded. The thoughtful will draw their own infer- 
enccs irom these facts. 

This girl could understand almost anything that was 
said to her by any person speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly, With a pause between each word. Yet, though 
Iam confident that instances of this sort might be 
multiplied, far from receiving the hint which they 
conveyed, the instructors of the deaf and dumb in 
‘yarious parts of the country, did not even make pro- 
vision for enabling those who had learned to speak 
pefore becoming deaf, to retain speech. The girl of 
whom I write, was sent to a sign school, because there 
were then no other sort for the deafand dumb among 
us. Here #gus were altogether substituted for speech; 
and she would, doubtless, have lost her peculiar 
acquirement altogether but for the vacations which 
she spent at home. Remember, that her reading of 
the lips was not perfect enough to enable her to at- 
tend an ordinary school. 

I have known numbers of children who, having be- 
ecme deaf after acquiring speech, have been sent to 
sign-schools m default of any other, by which they 
could benefit, and who, from being thrown altogether 
into the society of those using signs exclusively, have 
totally lost speech in a few years; thus becoming, to 
ailintents and purposes, deaf mutes. This is almost 
inevitably the case when they are under ten years of 
age. The plea for allowing them to lose speech is 
generally, that they will not acquire signs with rapid- 
ity as long as they have any other languge to depend 
on; and it is necessary for them to learn signs and the 
manuel alphabet before knowledge can be imparted 
to them. 

It seems incredible to any one who reflects upon 
what is primarily the chief end of schools for the deaf 
and Gumb, viz.: To restore them, as far as possible, to 
unrestrained and cultivated intercourse with the 
hearing and speaking; that some means of, at least, 
preventing the deaf from becoming dumb, have not 
long ago been adopted in all our schools and asylums 
ferthom. If the truth must be told, it appears that 
up to the present time, the education of tiis unfor- 
iunate class, in our own country, has been pursued, 
secording to an undeviating routine, into which no 
new iceas are permitted to creep. I know of no sys- 
tem of philanthropy in this country which has been 
allowed to fall so nuch behind the times as this. Of 
no class of instructors among whom so few innovators 
have appeared. Of none who have so resolutely re- 
fused to avail themselves of the suggestions that were 
lying broadcast around them. Until within a year 
or two past they have cling to old traditions as if the 
world were never to move again; and it is not from 
them, nor of them, that the newreform has come; but 
from an outsider; an inexperienced but wonderfully 
energetic little woman, whom they at first proscribed 
and then tried to crush under an avalanche of objec- 
tions and exceptions, written and spoken; but in whose 
feotsteps they are themselves at last compelled to fol- 
low to some extent, I will not, however, so much 
blame those who sinned through ignorance—nor am I 
so vexed with those who were too lazy to think outa 
course for themselves, as lam with those others who 
sinned through love of a hobby. Who having said 
“Stoens!’”’ shut their eyesand ears to allimprovements. 
[ought to except the President of the National Deaf 
Mute College, who has at last shown enterprise in an- 
other direction; and whom my heart excuses, from 
the great reason which he has to love the language of 
signs; and also Mr. Stone, whom such sad circum- 
stances have devoted to the superintendence of the 
Hartford Asylum. He has shown an especially liberal 
spirit in the matter of securing the services of Prof. 
Graham Bell, an Englishman and a scholar, who is 
the exponent of a scientific system of articulation 
called ‘* Visible Speech,’ which emanates from his 
father, the senior Professor Bell, a scientific man, well 
known in England. Mr. Stone proposes to try this 
system on the scholars of the American Asylum at 
Hartford. Then, there is Mr. Gilette, the principal of 
the Illinois School, who was one of the first to ex- 
amineimpartially the theory of teaching articulation 
and lip-reading. If there are others who ought to be 
excnerated from the charge I have made, let them 
come forward. It is time that all should know that we 
want our best men for this work of educating the 
deaf and dumb. Men keenly alive to every reform 
and every improvement which can be applied for the 
benefit of those whose welfare is in their hands. 

There isn’t an intelligent deaf-mute in the world who 
would not hear and speak if he could. Not one who 


would not gladly hail the substitution of acquired 4 


speech and lip-reading for signs if the thing were only 
made clear for him. They all know very well the ad- 
vantage that would accrue to them, were they able to 
hold even restrained intercourse with others in the 
common vernacular. This is why I think it is 
cruel to leave any means untried to bring this 
about. It is doubly cruel with so many evidences all 
around us that it is not only possible but highly 
Prcbable, that in time, with practice and ex- 


perience, every deaf-mute child of ordinary intelli- 
sence, if taken in hand before the habit of making 
Signs is confirmed, may be taught to rely entirely upon 
Speech and lip-reading as a means of communication; 
and that this habit may become so much second na- 
ture with him that but very few peculiarities, if any, 
Will remain to distinguish him from those who possess 





the sense of hearing. And also, that in the ¢ase of 
children becoming deaf after speech has been acquired, 
it may ke retained with but very little difficulty; 
while lip-reading will, in a few years, be substituted 
for hearing. 

There are, too, such cases in the Clarke Institute 
which are especially to the point. One isa little boy 
who has always been deaf. He was taken into the 
school when he was not quite five years of age. He 
was then to all intents and purposes, deaf and dumb. 
He is now nearly eight years old; and he talks in a 
perfectly natural voice, almost as plainly as any child 
of his age, and he can read on any person’s lips every 
word that he knows the meaning of—which is already 
encugh for most of the common purposes of life. I 
cite this child especially, because he is a perfectly fair 
illustration of what the new system does for deaf- 
mutes who have never been allowed to acquire signs, 
and who have been entirely educated under it from 
the very first. 

The other case is that of a little girl under ten, who 
kas been in school four years. She heard tillshe was 
about three, when she became deaf; and when she was 
first sent to school she could not speak one word. She 
now speaks as well as any child of her age. Had she 
not been sent to tle Clarke Institute she would have 
grown up 2s duinb as she is deaf. 

While abroad I met with an English lady who was 
perfectly deaf, and who joined in general conversation 
without the least difficulty ; understanding everything 
that was said to her from the motion of the lips. And 
in the city of New York there is a very lovely and in- 
telligent lady whose situation is precisely the same. 

It was Horace Mann,I believe, who describe his 
meeting with a German who spoke to him in his owa 
gutteral language, and replied readily when spoken to 
inthe same. The discovery that he wasa deaf mute, 
if such aterm can be applied to one who speaks, was 
not made untila German woman joined in the con- 
versation, When his peculiar pronunciation probably 
elicited the fact from him. This man had probably 
been educated in one of the German articulatien 
echcols. Thesystem of articulation has been ir favor 
in Germany from very early times. She was the first 
eouniry to have a school founded on this basis, and 
the first country to support a Goverment school, where 
all alike, both rich and poor, might be taught by this 
system. Thereare more articulation schools in Ger- 
many than in any other country in the world. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE LABOR QUESTION IN AMERICA. 


HERE was a meeting of workingmen held in 
this city week before last, which was, both 
as regards the resolutions and the specches made 
in support of them, vastly superior in tone, and tenu- 
dency, and practical gocd sense, to the average labor 
convention. There was no talk of a governmental 
Gistribution of money, or of the establishment of 
banks to lend money to people who had no credit, and 
no wild denunciations of capitalists as public enemies; 
nor was any scheme submitted for the general regzener- 
ation of socioty, by act of Congress or by anamendment 
to the Constitution. The things asked for were, for 
the most part, both desirable and attainable—the 
shortening of the hours of labor, which the speakers 
maintained might be done without detriment to pro- 
duction; the payment of wages to laborers in tha 
public employ at more frequent intervals; the adop- 
tion of greater precautions by master-builders in the 
construction of scaffolding; the abolition of the eon- 
tract system in the State-prisons, and soon. We have 
nothing to say against these demands. As far as we 
can see they are all reasonable. Moreover, a workinz- 
man who asks for ashortening of the hours of labor on 
the ground that he can do as much work in eight hours 
as in ten,—the two hours’ additional leisure increasing 
both his physical and mental capacity,—is a good econ- 
cmist, with whom it is useful to discuss the matier. 
He is an immense advance on the original eight-hours’ 
champion, who did not care whether the shortening of 
the laborer’s day Giminished production or not, and 
apparently was under the impression that there was 
no necessary connection between wages and the results 
of labor. 

But there was one thing in the resolutions and 
speeches which troubled us, and which, we think, is 
likely to trouble a great many before we hear the last 
of it. We mean the constant reference to the govern- 
ment as the source of all expected improvements in 
the laborer’s condition, and as the cause of all sorts of 
drawbacks onit. The Legislature is called on to do 
this, or blamed for not doing that; the Capital Com- 
mission has been guilty of fraud, and the Committee 
of Investigation of a denial of justice. And then all 
sorts of charges, many or most of them doubtless well 
founded, were brought against various rich corpora- 
tions; but there is no mention anywhere, at least not 
in the report before us, of the fact that the working- 
man himself has any duties with regard to his condi- 
tion, or can, by any exertion, or abstinence, or self- 
restraint on his own part make any sensible improve- 
ments in it. Wedo not hesitate to call this the bal 
feature in the labor movement everywhere; but it isa 
peculiarly bad feature in the movement in this coun- 
try, for reasons which we shall endeavor to give as 
briefly as possible. 

All the attempts at “labor reform” which have been 
made or are being made on the European continent, 
except that of Schulze-Delitsch in Germany, nave 














been attempts to use the powers of the government to 
effect accmplete revolution in the condition of the 
class who work with their hands by an elaborate sys- 
tem ofinepection orsuperirendence on the partof the 
State. In other words, they have been attempts to get 
the government to use the public revenues, and the 
public force, in such fashion as to save the workingman 
frcm what we consider the ordinary vicissitudes and 
cares of life; from all anxiety about his future by pro- 
viding him with a steady market for his labor, whether 
there was what economists call an “ effective demand’ 
for it or not; from all anxiety about his children by 
taking charge of and educating as many as it might 
please him to have; from the restraints and anno y- 
ances of self-denial by providing retreats for him in 
time of sickness or in his old age. Now, wild and fu- 
tile as we deem all this to be, it is not an unnatural nor 
an illogical view fer the continental workingman to 
take of the best means for improving his condition. 
He and his fathers have lived for ages nnder what is 
calied a “paternal government''—oppressive and 
often cruel, no doubt, but still paternal. Moreover, he 
hes always been accustomed to an elaborate, costly, 
and on the whole effective, administrative machinery, 
which has taken entire charge of a multitude of mat- 
ters which in this country are left to individual care 
and oversight. He has always seen, in fact, the field 
for the play of individual judgment and activity ro- 
duced by the State to the smallest possible limits, and 
this deliberately and on a settled theory, which finally 
werked itself into the national character. This ma- 
chive was used to oppress him, or, to use the feudal 
phrase, ‘‘to keep him in his place”’ for ages, and it is, 
therefore, ratural that he should want to get it into 
his cwn hands, and use it for his elevation. He knows 
it to be effective. It is composed of a disciplined force, 
with hereditary habits of subordination and exactness, 
znd witheut other ambition and other ideas of 
happiness than the approval of superiors. Hesees that 
if orders are issued at Berlin or Paris that all house- 
kolders throughout the empire are to sweep their 
chimneys once a month, they are sure to beswept. He 
secs that few or no laws are ever allowed to remain a 
ceed letter, and he coneludes that could he secure tho 
control of this tremendous power, a total change in his 
own condition would be easy. 

These ideas have been prevented from takiug much 
rootin England, both by the fact that government 
there is largely ‘self-government "’—that is, a large 
proportion of the cuties of administration which on 
the continent are discharged by officials appointed by 
the central power, are there discharged by volunteers 
chesen by loeal election; and by the fact that, owing 
to causes which it is not necessary to discuss here, in- 
dividualism as distinguished from what continental 
radicals call * collectivity,” is a marked feature of Ka- 
glish as it is of all Anglo-Saxon life. But much has 
Leen done to introduce them, or give them currency, 
in England by the advocacy, by Mr. J. 8. Mill, and a 
large number of the so-called “educated radicals,” of 
the theory that the “let alone policy”’ has been carried 
far enough; that the prevalent distrust of gov- 
ernment interference is founded on a false tradi- 
tion of the nature of government; and that, instead of 
lccking on it with suspicion as a grasping tyrant, we 
should regard it as the agent of a great cotperative as- 
sociation, on which should be imposed just as mudh 
labor for the common good as it could be made to bear 
—no more, but no less. Now, this is pot an unreason- 
able er dangerous theory for an English reformer to 
urge either; for in England there is also 2 tolerably 
perfect administrative machine, accustomed to dis- 
charge multifarious duties, composed of men broke: 
into habits of strict accountability and subordination, 
and bred in respeet to the ‘principle of authority." 
There is, too, a stratified socicty, permeated with tra- 
ditions favcrable to the minute and exact performanca 
ly paid officials of work given them to do. Public 
opinion is, therefore, very favorable to the extension 
of government functions. The duties of the post- 
cffice have been enormously increased within twenty 
years, and it is now burdened with the administration 
of the telegraphs. The Government inspects factorios, 
and railroads, and mines, and schoels; lends money to 
faimers to help them to buy and drain their lands; 
kecps savings-banks, and is every day being called on 
to do more and more. 

Seciety in America has none of the habits or tradition 
or machinery which would be required to make this 
government interference effective. In the first place, 
it bas been built up from the very foundation, on the 
activity, energy and oversight of the individual man. 
The backwoodsman contending single-handed with 
the wilderness is the founder of every American Stats, 
and is still the typical American. In the next place,the 
whote political system has been framed in such fashion 
as to foster this individualism. As much of the work 
of government as possible has been thrown on local 
volunteers, and the tendency in this direction has, as 
we'see, been carried almost too far, for it has long left us 
without a civil service competent to discharge the few 
duties which are reserved to the State and central gov- 
ernment. Besides, many of our habits,—our dislike of 
control, or responsibility, and our total want of all tra- 
ditions of subordination, combined with our all-per- 
vading ambition,—make the formation of even a small 
disciplined civil service, charged. with few and simple 
duties, very difficult. No civil service can ever satisfy 
the ambition of the average American, or get out of 
bim that exact and faithful service which satisfied am- 
bition alone can enable a man to render. 
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When, therefore, we take up a report of a labor-reform 
meeting, and read the speeches and resolutions,and find 
that it is the Legislature and Governor and Conzgres3 
and the President who are to do the various things 
that are needed to set the workingman on hislezs, and 
that the work of regenerating him is to consist in the 
passege of ever so many bills and resolutions, we ask 
ourselves whether it is possible that our labor reforin- 
ersreally do not see that all acts of the Legislature are 
only so many words on so much paper; that to make 
them laws somebody must be charged with their ex- 
ecution; thatif the objects at which they aim are ob- 
jeots foreign to the constitution of American socicty, 
and the habits of American men and women,—such as 
seeing that adults get a proper price for their goods, 
and make no foolish contracts, and do not work more 
than is good for them, and have strong scaffolds to 
stand on when they are bricklaying, and have a 
proper share of governmental jobs —their execution 
must be effected through a costly, and elaborate, and 
extensive, and highly-disciplined body of officers; that 
our society does not produce men fit for such a service 
in any considerable number who would be willing to 
enter it and stay in it; and thatif we tried to set it 
up, it would probably be converted before many 
months into a corrupt gang, engaged in blackmailing 
capitalists and hoodwinking laborers. Indeed, we 
know of only one person in America fitted by training, 
habits, or the surrounding social and political influ- 
ences, for the care of the workingman and the protec- 
tion of his interests against ‘“ the tyranny of capital,” 
and the weakness of scaffoldings, and the tricks of cor- 
porations,—and that is the workingman himself. What 
he cannot do in making his own contracts, or voting 
at the polls, the State had better not try. 

ScRUTATOR. 


Public Opinion. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON—NO AMBIGUITY. 
[From tke Specch of Mr. Gladstone in Parliament, Feb. 6, 1872.] 


T has been assumed that there is a great ambi- 
guity in this document, and if there is, it ua- 
doubtedly follows that very serious blame accrues to 
those*who have been parties to the framing of a docu- 
ment of such importance in terms of such ambizuity. 
It has been repeatedly said—I speak of many of the 
articles which I haye read in the London journals on 
this subject—that we really never meant it, and that, 
therefore, we beg to be let off. But we do not mean 
merely to take our stand upon the ambiguity of the 
Treaty; we do not mean to allowin argument that 
there are two contradictory senses, either of which 
‘an with equel plausibility or with equal fairness be 
put forward. We have advised the Queen to putin 
her speech what we believe we can show to be the 
meaning and the only meaning—that is, the only 
rational meaning, the direct grammatical meaning, 
whether tested by sense, by policy, or any othor stand- 
ard; and not one of several conilicting and comneting 
meanings which can attach to the Treaty, but the just 
meaning which it unequivocally bears. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that so far as we are concerned we shall 
decline to rest upon an escape through the medium of 
doubtful and disputed interpretation. It is neversafe 
to say in argument exactly what you will do until you 
hear what the other side has to say, and as we have 
not that advantage Ispeak with some reserve. Butas 
far as we can judge, according to the best critical pro- 
cess we can apply to this document, we see no reason 
to admit that any fault in point of ambiguity has 
been commitied, and we shall appeal to the directand 
authentic sense of the document itself for confirma- 
tion. . The different articles of the Treaty 
afford a distinct and independent argument of great 
force in favor of the interpretation, for which we 
claim an entire and paramount authority. We donot 
think that the First Article, taken by itself, bears the 
construction endeavored to be attached to it. We 
contest that pcint, and, of course, we reserve to our- 
selves the right to fall back on the plea that a man or 
a nation must be taken to be insane if supposed to ad- 
mit, in a peaceful arbitration, claims of this charactor, 
which not even the last extremities of war and the 
lowest depths of misfortune would force a people with 
a spark of spirit—with the hundredth part of the tra- 
ditions or courage of the people of this country—to sub- 
mit to at the point of death. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT OCCASIONED 
BY THE PRESS. 

[From the Regular Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. ] 

BELIEVE the fact to be—and I am not speak- 

ing on conjecture—that when the American Case 
first came to the knowledge of the British Govera- 
ment, it entertained no thought of refusing t> meet 
it before the Court of Arbitration, nor even at first 
any thought of protesting against it; much less of 
withdrawing from the Treaty on account of the de- 
mand for indirect losses. The counsel for Great Bri- 
tain, from the moment they got hold of our Case, 
went to work as hard as they could to prepare a coun- 
ter-case, and be ready for the next meeting of the 
Arbitrators. They seem to have kept at work for 
some five weeks, perhaps longer; probably I think till 
about the middle of last week, or say for a week at 
least after Mr. Gladstone had thought it worth while 
to have a copy of the Case in his possession. I believe 
that the decision now taken to withdraw from the Ar- 
bitration was not even discussed till about that timo. 





It is certain that so late as Tuesday of last week the 
Ministerial organ made light of the whole matter, and 
ridiculed the undignified scare into which the British 
public had fallen. About the same time The Times 
wes proposing to go on with the Arbitration, recording 
a protest merely against an award including indirect 
damages. By Saturday the press had grown unani- 
mous for an absolute withdrawal unless our Case were 
withdrawn, and on Saturday the first dispatch on the 
subject was sent to cur Government—or rather to Gen. 
Schenck. It is the press which has driven the Govern- 
ment into its present policy, yet you have seen that 
not even the press approves such language as Mr. 
Gladstone has uttered. 


EFFECTS OF THE RECENT EXCITEMENT ON AMERICAN 
INTERESTS IN ENGLAND. 
{From the Same.] 

MONG business men, while there has been, 
with one exception, no panic, there has been 
and is a Gejection which shows itself in the gradual 
but on the whole pretty steady decline in both En- 
giish and American securities. . . . One fact cannot 
be too clearly stated. All the American business and 
American enterprise which have either their head- 
quarters or their agenciesin London are at a complete 
stand-still. A month ago they were in the full tide of 
activity, and there was a flow of British capital to 
America, where much had gone before it, to build our 
railways, and work our mines, and enrich new State3. 
I need not remind you with what brilliant success 
Messrs. Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. had engineered 
our Funded Loan, and the Northern Pacific Loan, and 
what they hoped to do in connection with the Roths- 
childs, with their gigantic joint offer to take six hun- 
dred millions of American securities. There were 
scores of American applications of every sort in Lon- 
don for capital. Not only Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co., but others of the American financial houses newly 
established in London, were doing a prosperous busi- 
ress, and daily extending their connections. The dis- 
agrecmentabout the Treaty has postponed everything. 
More than one banker has said to me that the losses 
already incurred on account of this difficulty far ex- 
ceed anything we shall ever get, or hoped to get, on 
account of the Alabama claims. That is no argument 
for waiving any of them; but I repeat it as showing 
the practical way in which some business men strike a 

balance-sheet in politics and diplomacy. 

LIBERAL FEMALE EDUCATION—A DOMESTIC VIEW. 
{From the Woman’s Journal—Mrs. Stowe.] 

A T a meeting held in a private house in Boston 

; a few days ago, Harriet Beecher Stowe was one 
of the speakers upon the subject of women’s distinc- 
tive duties. She said it was with women just as it was 
with farms. It used to be said that books were use- 
less. After a while it began to be found out that the 
men who studied about soils and their ingredients 
could do things that those who did not study the 
books could not do. It was said that woman’s com- 
mon sense was enough. “Oh! you just marry her and 
give her a family, and she will find a way to do 
things;’’ and she is married and put into a house full 
of water-pipes, making horrible noises that scare her, 
and springing 2 leak; and an uncontrollable furnace 
that roars and scares her again, and sends its fumes 
through the house. Her husband is away at his office, 
and she is left ina maze. Mrs. Stowe said it was like 
being in an enchanted castle—when you didn’t know 
what would go off next. She had a house with so 
many conveniences in it that they couldn’t sleep in 
their beds. Some of them were springing a-leak. They 
sent for a plumber, and he came and spent two or 
three hours flirting with the maids. She said if she were 
to go to housekeeping again she would certainly buy 
books and study plumbing, and get at the bottom of 
these things. She gave an account of her experience 
with ranges, which had to be supplied with new boil- 
ers and furnaces, with which they were obliged to sit 
up nights. She learned a good many things when she 
went to school, and, among other things, how to make 
hydregen gas and fluoric acid, but she did not find 
out anything about making bread, which was also a 
chemical production. 

EFFECT OF SACERDOTALISM ON CHURCHES. 
[From the Protestant Churchman.) 
E cannot fail to notice, in this connection, 
how vast is the difference in the influence of 
these two systems upon the church. Take a church 
under the predominate influence of Evangelical ideas, 
See it pervaded with the conviction of the fullness and 
perfection of the work of Christ for us. Notice how 
profound is the feeling of the marvelous power of 
grace. Observe the confidence and peace which flow 
from the thought that all the privileges of the Chris- 
tian estate are conditioned only upon a simple trust 
in Christ. And then see how gladly work is done, asa 
grateful tribute for eternal life already bestowed, al- 
ready enjoyed! It is a living church, because it i3 a 
church through which Christ himself moves, inspiring 
it with his ceaseless presence, and conferring upon it 
the beundless and unspeakable joys of his grace and 
love. 

But take a church in which the sacerdotal system is 
predominant. What hasit been in history? The his- 
tory of these churches has always been a history of 
coiruption and decline. After the first flush of excite- 
ment, the sort of exaltation which the idea of being 
brought near to God, by priesthood and sacrifice, is 
apt to produce, there has always been a gradual apos3- 
tasy. Evangelical Churches have apostatizead also, 
but never so long as they held fast t> evangelical 








ideas. The difference is, that the more strongly sacer- 
dotal ideas are held in the church, the more rapid and 
fearful has been its decline. Take, as an illustration, 
any one of the corrupt and apostate churches of the 
East. It holds the sacerdotal system in its full devel. 
opment. Noteven in Rome has that system so con- 
spicuous a manifestation. But the presence of the 
Lord Jesus is no longer recognizedin it. It stands like 
the ruined Memnon, amid the dead. It lifts its stony 
eyes tothe Sun of Righteousness, and from its dumb 
lips there issues no note of grateful praise, “ 


THE NEW ILLINOIS LIQUOR LAW. 
{From the Chicago Tribune.] 


OR once, at least, common sense has entered into 
legislative reform measures, and some knowl- 
edge of human nature and the workings of men's 
minds has been displayed, both in the framing and en- 
acting of this bill, so that it now stands in practical 
relations to what all men regard as an inherent right; 
and its operation, when it becomes a law, will be 
strictly in accordance with the operations of that right, 
It is thoroughly in accord with democratic principles, 
and in sympathy with that intuitive feeling in every 
man’s breast, that he has the right to be master of him- 
self and his own actions. It acknowledges that A has 
the right to sell liquor and that B has the right to drink 
it, but holds them responsible for the use of that right, 
and estcps both A and B from the abuse of it. The 
Temperance enthusiasts hitherto have said: ‘You 
shall neither drink nor sell whisky ;’’ and in saying this 
have immediately encountered an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in the shape of the inherent conviction in tho 
mirds of most men, that they have just as much ab- 
‘tract right to drink whisky as the Temperance man 
has to drink water. It allows the use, but it forbids 
the abuse, and gives the damages to the parties who 
are damaged. It does away with the expensive and 
obroxious machinery of the Maine law—the constabu- 
lary, special police, spies, and detectives, who were 
necessary to, but had no interest in, its enforcement 
further than earning their salaries, and were ready to 
waive that interest at any time for a pecuniary con- 
sideration—and brings an interested prosecutor into 
court in the person of the wife or other party who is 
damaged by the saloon-keeper, the guardian who see3 
his minor charge going to destruction, and the widow 
who has lost her protector by reason of the keeper of 
the dram-shop and his abuse of his right. It thus be- 
comes self-enforcing, unincumbered by costly and in- 
efficient machinery, and warranted to work when ap- 
plied. . . Besides this peculiarity of self-enforce- 
ment, it will enlist the assistance of a very considerablo 
class of saloon-keepers themselves in carrying out its 
provisions. The more respectable and decent class will 
be in favor of it; and thus its operation will affect the 
lower resorts, where all sorts of poisonous compounds 
are Cealt, where the bagnio is almost always associated 
with them, and where thieves, harlots, and all classes 
of disreputable characters, nightly associate. It will 
drive these characters away, and will prevent land- 
lords from leasing their premises to such, and thus 
have the tendency to reduce the number of saloons. 
It should be remembered that the Illinois law is even 
more stringent than the Ohio law, upon which it is 
based, and that, under the operation of the latter law, 
conviction and punishment have never yet failed to 
follow the institution of a suit. Wemay, therefore, 
reasonably infer that its tendency in this city will be to 
reduce materially the number of saloons, now amount- 
ing to nearly 4,C00, and that its benefits in country 
towns, where there are but one or two saloons, will ba 
incalculable. 





MONTHLIES FOR MARCH. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE OLD MAN'S. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly—Bret Harte.] 
“' “ELLO, Johnny! You ain’t goin’ to turn in 
agin, are ye?” said Dick. 

“Yes, I are,’’ responded Johnny, decidedly. 

“Why, wot’s up, old fellow?” 

‘“¢T’'m sick.” 

** How sick ?” 

“I’ve gotafevier. And chilblains. And roomatiz,” 
returned Johnny, and vanished within. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, he added in the dark, apparently from 
under the bedclothes,—‘‘ And biles!” . . .... 

It was nearly midnight when the festivities were i1- 
terrupted. ‘ Hush,” said Dick Bullen, holding up his 
hand. It was the querulous voice of Joinny from hi} 
adjacent closet: ‘‘O dad !” 

The Old Man arose hurriedly and disappeared in t9 
closet. Presently he reiippeared. ‘‘ His rheumatiz is 
coming on agin bad,” he explained, ‘and he wants 
rubbin’.”” He lifted the demijohn of whisky from 
the table and shook it. It was empty. Dick Bullen 
put down his tin cup with an embarrassed laugh. 589 
did the others. The Old Man examined their contents 
end said hopefully, “ I reckon that’s enough; he don't 
need much. You hold on, all o’ you, for a spell, and I'll 
be back”; and vanished in the closet with an old 
flannel shirt and the whisky. The door closed but 
imperfectly, and the following dialogue was distinctly 
audible :— 

‘Now, sonny, whar does she ache worst?’ 

“Sometimes over yar and sometimes under yer; 
but it’s most powerful from yer to yer. Rub yer, 
ded.” 

A silence seemed to indicate a brisk rubbing, 
Jcbnny : 

“ Hevin' a good time out yer, dad?" 
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“ Yes, sonny.” 

“* To-morrer’s Chrismiss,—ain't it?"’ 

“Yes, sonny. How does she feel now?”’ 

“Better. Rub a litterfurder down. Wot’s Chris- 
miss, anyway ? Wot’s it all about?” 

“O, it’s a day.”’ 

This exhaustive definition was apparently satisfac- 
tory, for there was a silent interval of rubbing. Pres- 
ently Johnny again : 

“Mar sez that everywhere else but yer everybody 
gives thirgs to everybody Chrismiss, and then she jist 
waded inter you. She sez thar’s a man they call Sandy 
Claws, not a white man, you know, but a kind o’ 
Chinemin, comes down the chimbley night afore 
Chrismiss and gives things to chillern,—boys like me. 
Put’s ’em in their butes! Thet’s what she tried to play 
upon me. Easy now, pop, whar are you rubbin’ to,— 
thet’s a mile from the place. She jest made that up, 
didn’t she, jest to aggrewate me and you? Don'trub 
thar, .... Why, dad?” 

In the great quiet that seemed to have fallen upon 
the house, the sigh of the near pines and the drip of 
leaves without was very distinct. Johnny’s voice, 
too, was lowered as he went on, “ Don’t you take on 
now, fur I’m gettin’ all right fast. Wot’s the boys 
doin’ out thar?” 

The Old Man partly opened the door and peered 
through. His guests were sitting there sociably 
enough, and there were a few silver coins and a lean 
buckskin purse on the table, “‘ Bettin’ on suthin,— 
some little game or ’nother. They’re all right,’’ he 
replied to Johnny, and recommenced his rubbing. 

THE HIDDEN LAKE. 
(From Lippincott’s—Kate Hillard.) 
ATE traveling through the sleeping land, 
Behind the rushing iron steed, 


I watched the trees on either hand 
In changing circles swift recede. 


We passed the twinkling lights of towns, 
The lonely gleams of country fires, 
And o’er the black and silent downs 
We sped as fast as wild desires. 


The rose still lingered in the sky, 
The purple on the mountain’s crest; 
One trembling star hung poised on high, 
To light the glory in the west. 


The sweet young moon, pale yet, and mild, 
Shone o’er the solitary plain, 

Whence, like a child that, sleeping, smiled, 
A sweeter moon shone back again. 


And by that glimmer bright and fair, 
Nestled among the clustering trees, 

I knew an unseen lake slept there, 
Lost in a silent dream of peace. 


Ah! thus, Sweetheart, within thine eyes— 
Than evening air more soft and clear— 

I watch a tenderer light arise, 
And know that Love itself is near. 


*Tis hid beneath the veil of night, 

Like the still lake within the woods: 
Only that trembling, dewy light 

Tells where the unseen wonder broods. 


LOVE AMONG THE SHAKERS. 
(From the Galaxy.] 


he E day of confession came at last, and with it 

most unlooked-for and terrible disclosures. To 
the horrified amazement of the assembled eldresses, 
and amid our choking tears, Sister Minerva went down 
“into the valley of humiliation.’ With a bitter strug- 
gle for composure, her dark eyes dilating, her. beauti- 
ful face white and set, she confessed that the ‘“ bane- 
ful poison of natural love” had crept with insidious 
but giant strides into her heart. What must have 
been her conviction of sin when, with the courage of 
despair, she admitted that Brother Ernest had ab- 
sorbed all her thoughts for many months. She had 
borrowed his books, learned his language, talked to 
him; until, suddenly awakened and alarmed at the 
sympathy, congeniality, and admiration which she 
felt with and for him, she would have fled from the 
pleadings of her own heart, if she had had strength 
left todoso. Then, deathly pale and panting heavily, 
she took from her bosom a packet of letters written to 
her by Brother Ernest. If they had been the price of 
innocent blood, Minerva could not have cast them 
down with more vehemence before the ministry. 

With solemn emphasis the senior eldress spoke. 
‘“‘Let repentance have its perfect work. Read the 
letters aloud. Who are they from ?” 

Minerva had spoken so hurriedly and incoherently 
that her lover’s name was not yet known. With 
quivering lips she was forced to repeat it. A beseech- 
ing look at Eldress Orangia told her that the poor 
young sister prayed to be spared this ordeal of reading 
the letters; but net an iota of the cross could the el- 
dress remove. She could only sadly whisper, ‘“ Nay, 
you must comply.”’ 

And the whole correspondence was read, and the 
answers confessed, word by word, as well as the sin- 
ning sister could remember. One letter, written in 
German, she begged to have burned without reading. 
The eldresses, of course, were ignorant of the lan- 
guage, and looked undecided. 

‘*T will burn it here, right before your eyes,” entreated 
Minerva;”’ and she took from a work-basket belonging 
to Eldress Philomel an old tinder-box and flint, a pre- 
cious relic once belonging to Mother Ann. With 
feverish haste she struck fire, and the next moment 
Brother Ernest’s words of love were converted into 





the white ashes of her sacrifice. Think what a sacri- 
fice, when there were pages of rhapsody such as this: 

‘* My heart goes out to thee, my soul cries out to thee 
in yearning, passionate might! Life has become a 
dream? How can I think it a reality? I was once sur- 
rounded, in my fatherland, with beautiful, high-born 
women, who had no power over my heart, and here I 
have vitttiea it wholly to thee, my enchantress—nay, 
my pure saint! 

“Oh, how vainly I strive against my passion! Love 
at its wildest was never so untamed as the love of my 
undisciplined heart; and yet it is pure, for I would 
not touch the hem of thy garment, nor raise mine eyes 
to meet the heavenly-pure brightness of thine, unbid- 
den by thee!’ Pages and pages like this, written by a 
Shaker brother to a Shaker sister, in Wisdom’s Valley! 
Truly, the ‘‘ natural affections ’’ were a hydra-headed 
monster in that afflicted vale about those times. 


CATHOLICS NOT ALIENS TO AMERICA. 
(From the Catholic World.]} 


HEN and how did this country become a 
“Protestant land’’? At what period of the 
history of America were Catholics strangers here! .. . 
Under somewhat similar provocation, the great 
Montalembert, from the tribune in the Chamber of 
Peers, told certain Frenchmen: *‘ Weare the sons of 
the Crusaders, and we fear not the progeny of Vol- 
taire.’’ And we, Catholics of the United States, say to 
these gentlemen who seek to inaugurate another 
Know-Nothing campaign, that here in America we 
are neither strangers nor new-comers of yesterday. 
We came in the caravels of Columbus, we came with 
the Cartiers and the La Salles, the Bréboeufs and the 
Jogues, the Joliets and the Marquettes, with the men 
whose blood of martyrdom moistened the soil of New 
York, with the men whose bones had mingled with 
the savannas of the South and the prairies of the 
West long before Plymouth Rock was heard of. We 
came—not with the Hessians of George—but with the 
army of Rochambeau and the fleet of De Grasse, with 
the arms of Catholic France and the gold of Catholic 
Spain, to aid our American struggle for liberty. The 
largest fortune risked in signing our Declaration of 
Independence was a Catholic fortune. As Catholics, 
we have proved our devotion to our country in three 
wars. The ranks of our army and the ships of our 
navy are full of our people, and if, at this moment, 
you undertake to blot the names of Catholic officers 
from naval and army registers, you will be compelled 
to deface entire pages. We are of all the walks of life, 
from the humblest to the highest, pursuing our legiti- 
mate business, and fulfilling our duties as citizens, 
fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers. We have 
schools, seminaries, and colleges successfully active, 
increasing in number and usefulness, and only not en- 
tirely filled with Catholic pupils because of the great 
number of youths sent to them by non-Catholic parents. 
We are merchants, bankers, editors, clerks, mechanics, 
artists, farmers, lawyers, physicians, legislators, aud 
laborers. We fill professors’ chairs and seats on the 
judicial bench. We have among us thousands of cul- 
tivated men, and refined and elegant women, the peers 
of any in the land. We are, asa body, good and law- 
abiding citizens. We respect ourselves. We mean to 
be respected, And we protest against the bigoted 
and senseless denunciation and caricature of our faith 
in the pretended exposure of fictitious plots against 
the institutions and liberties of our country. 


Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 

A_New Treatise upon Regencration in Baptism. By 
William Adams, D.D., Professor of Systematic Di- 
vinity in Nashota Theological Seminary, Wisconsin. 
aoe Church Press: M. H. Mallory & Co., Hartford, 

law 

This enthusiastic writer is all aglow with the success 
of the work he has undertaken, as that success is as- 
sured to his own mind: a sort of “ private judgment”’ 
common to a class of authors, and very pleasant. He 
has discovered the safe and happy via media which 
goes straight up to the glory of the church triumph- 
ant, and avoids fate and the denial of free-will on the 
one side, and ceremonial bondage and formalism on 
the other. He is very hard on Calvinism, the egg of 
which was laid by Augustine in the fifth century, and 
hatched out, to use his own phrase, by John Calvin in 
the sixteenth; and he is almost as severe upon 
‘“ Popery.’? Nor does he spare the Methodists; and 
with the Lutherans he makes awful havoc. We sup- 
pose, however, Truth should be implacable to all who 
disagree with her, and especially when she makes her 
appearance as the angel with a flaming sword, turning 
every way, to defend the very entrance to the only true 
church against the profane. 

The work was undertaken, the author tells us in the 
dedication, at the instance, and carried on to com- 
pletion under the advice and encouragement, of Bishop 
Whittingham of Maryland—a Bishop of ‘ the one holy 








Catholic and Apostolic Church’’—(for the Roman~™ 


Church is ‘‘a corruption and depravation of primitive 
faith and primitive practice,’ and has init ‘‘the rub- 
bish and the accumulated filth of ages’’). In this one 
enly true church, the author says with regret, but with 
a suggestive hope, ‘‘ owing to the fact that we are yet 
a minority in thisland, our doctrine upon this matter 
of regeneration in baptism has keen so misrepresented 
and misunderstood, as to cause disturbance and con- 
fusion even among ourselves.’’ ‘‘Systems hostile to us 





and to our standards have got possession of the public 
mind.’’ ‘Weare loaded down with prejudice,” and 
“the very name of Raptismal Regeneration is mado 
odious and hateful.” 

Now, however, after the issue of this treatise—aided 
by therecent declaration of the General Convention 
we might add—the great calm is to follow, and this 
surface-agitation is to be put to rest for all time. 
Speaking from ‘“Nashota” to the faithful he ex- 
claims, ‘‘I te!l them that they will find in this doctrine 
the fountain and the healing waters of a high spir- 
itual morality of which the world has not seen the like 
since the days of Constantine. I say that in the doo- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration are to be found—for 
parents and children, for husbands and wive3, for bro- 
thers and sisters, for mortal men and women, in all 
the relations of the family, the nation, and the church 
—the roots and elements of a Christianity so true 
and genuine, so lovely and tender, so pure and holy, 
that the world has not seen the like for fourteen hun- 
dred years.’ It will be seen that the author's entiu- 
siasm makes his style just a lit:le verbose. And indeed 
he has contrived to make a large book out of the ex- 
plication of the idea,—not quite new to us,—that bap- 
tismal regeneration is the implanting of a germ of 
spiritual life in the soul, to replace that which was de- 
stroyed by the fall of man; and that this germ may or 
may not be developed in this life, and if not, thea it is 
destroyed at death. 

The author is very hard on the doctrine of eleotion; 
but he does not wrestle at all with the problem which 
seems to be offered by the unhappy fact thatso few 
have had their germ of spiritual life planted in them 
by the authorized and only successful fingers. We sup- 
pose it happens so. 


The Words of Washington. Selected by James Par- 

ton. Boston: James R. Oszood & Co., 1872. 

We cannot persuade ourselves but that the compiler 
of this tastefully printed little volume, in omitting the 
customary preface, was guided by some motive less 
obvious than the mere desire to follow a questionable 
modern innovation. At all events, nothing could well 
give more entertainment than a frank statement from 
Mr. Parton of the precise objects for which the pre3- 
ent book is to serve. The world atlargé has never 
been at any great loss tounderstand and reverence the 
chaiacter of Washington. He carried through to suc- 
cess one of the most difficult struggles in history; as 
supreme magistrate, he reduced the chaos of states into 
national solidarity ; his statesmanship was as m ily a3 
it was prudent—his political ambition of that self- 
sacrificing nature, so grcatly praised by all the writers 
on ethics, but of which humanity has given us very 
few examples. Itis impossible to think of this man 
without being con cious of moral grandeur. It is 
equally impossible t> think of him as a manufacturer 
of quotable sentences, as a Lord Chesterfield in politi- 
eal letter-writing, an American Rochefoucauld—a man 
who turns and turns his phrases, not to add intelli- 
gence to the idea, but to elicit admiration for the cley- 
erncses with which it is put forth. One is not greatly 
hurt to hear that Lord Wel ington was occasionally 
loese in his orthogrephy, or that the first Napoleon did 
not always write French with the accuracy of an 
academici:n. And we are quite content to know that 
Washington sometimes put great sentiments in very 
ecmmonplace language, without in any wise letting 
that fact decrease our estimate cf his cireer. It is al- 
tcgether another thing, however, when we find these 
familiar and unpretentious utterances actually gath- 
ered in butk, classified, dressed out in taking captions 
and printed in such form and shape as to impress upon 
the reader that here he has the main substance ofa great 
man, boiled down, desiccated, hard-pack °d, so that one 
might asit were carry the Father of his Country in his 
breast pocket. Now precisely this service Mr. Par- 
ton has just performed. Bunker Hill having been 
captured, Washingtcn hinted in a letter that it was 
much easier to hold a fortification than to rotake it. 
This the editor gravely prints as “ A Military Axiom!” 
Below is a further sample: 

THE HAPPIEST VOCATION. 

The life of a husbandman of all othersis the most delight- 
ful. Itis honorable, itis amusing, and with judicious man- 
agement, it is profitable. 

And here another: 

GENERAL EDUCATION. 

In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

Sucb every-day remarks as these, torn from thoir 
context, and set forth cn the printed page with a dis- 
play resembling the exhibition of rare gems in a jew- 
elry store are not calculated to augment enthusiasm 
for their author. Here and there indeed one strikes 
upon a paragraph that illustrates Washington’s strong 
sense of justice, of personal honor—his charity in 
questions of theology; his patriotism; his military 
acumen. But this isexceptional. The body of the 
book is simply a collection of gentlemanly common- 
places, no better nor worse than one will find in the 
archives of every revo!utionary family in the country. 
As a matter of fact there is no discredit to Washington 
in this. He made no claims to literary attainments 
or to cleverness of phrase. Moreover, the greatest 
writer of letters in the world might be put in an un- 
fair light if passages were picked out at random from 
his correspondence and labeled with sharp newspaper 
title-heads. Now we know that Mr. Parton hon- 
ors Washington greatly, and that few men havea 
more acute knowledge of book-making, We there-~ 
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fore sincerely entreat him in his next edition to favor 
the wcr!d with a preface that shall throw a gleam of 
light over what now is a decidedly dark matter. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Land of Desolation. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) This volume con- 
tains the record of a visit to Greenland and Melville 
Bay, made in the summer of 1869, by the artist, Mr. 
William Bradford, with a party of friends, in the 
steam-yacht, Panther. It is certainly one of the most 
charming books of Arctic travel ever published, con- 
taining just enough of the floe and the iceberg to give 
it character, while clever sketches of character and 
the humorous incidents of a jolly pleasure-trip, to- 
gether with pictures of Greenland scenery and society 
give human interest to The Land of Desolation. 
What is old in the story has seldom been better told than 
here; and there is much besides that will be novel, 
even to the readers of Kane and Dr. Hayes’s earlier 
works. Tous the most interesting parts of the book 
are the historical sketch of the discoveries and colonies 
of the Northmen in Greenland and America; the ac- 
count of the ruins which remain in the former country 
to attest its ancient occupation, ‘under more favorable 
Climatic conditions, by a Christian people; and the 
excellent description of the Greenland glaciers, cul- 
minating in the story of the birth of an iceberg, than 
which nothixg could well be more picturesque and 
masterly as a piece of “ fine writing.”” If Dr. Hayes, 
under the necessity of saying a great deal about ice, 
and of saying it a great many times, sometimes piles 
on the adjectives rather heavily, it must be confessed, 
on the other hand, that he acquits himself, on the whole, 
marvelously well of his somewhat difficult task, hand- 
ling his English with skill and force. The whole book 
has a fascination which holds the reader to its com- 
plete perusal. 


The New Eschatology. By J. G. Broughton Peeg. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) Eschatology is 
the doctrine of last things, i. e., of the resurrection and 
the judgment, including the destruction of the heaveas 
and the earth. This book, which was first published 
some years ago in England, is an argument from the 
Swedenborgian stand-point against the commonly re- 
ceived eschatology, and in behalf of a symbolic inter- 
pretation of the texts usually adduced to support that 
belief. It is easy to show that a literal interpretation 
of these passages involves many inconsistencies; that 
similar prophecies in the Old Testament, referring to 
the first advent of Christ were not literally fulfilled ; 
and that the imagery of storm, fire, eclipse and falling 
stars is common in Jewish sacred literature; and all 
this the author does make plain. But itis not so easy 
to prove that the figurative language of Christ and the 
apostles does not refer to some future physical and 
visible event; and moreover, if the author propose3 to 
throw off the bondage of the letter, and to spiritualize 
these prophetic utterances, he is certainly not com- 
pelled to seek for exact interpretations of each natural 
phenemenon mentioned. He must needs have a 
spiritual meaning of the words—what is this but a fan- 
tastic form of literal interpretation? If sun, moon, 
stars, heaven, clouds and earth in certain passages of 
Scripture do not refer to these natural objects (which 
is quite possible) we do not see why the sun must mean 
God’s love; the moon, faith; the stars, doctrines ; 
heaven, the inward, and earth, the outward, life of an 
individual; and clouds, the letter of the Word of God. 
This is the weakness of Swedenborgianism; it is what 
Dr. Cox used to call ‘‘ trying to make a parable go on 
all fours.”’ 


The Rise and Progress of The Kingdoms of Light 
and Darkness. By Lorenzo D. Blackson. (Philadel- 
phia: Published by the author.) The biographical 
sketch of the writer prefixed to this new allegory in- 
forms us that his mother Yambo, and her brother 
Mounch, and their father Palice Abrutas Darram—said 
to have been an African prince, and to have had a gold 
-chain around his neek at the time of his capture—were 
stolen by the slavers and sold in this country, in those 
good old times which the war so terribly disturbed. 
Were it not for an explicit statement of his parents’ 
adgpted surname, and his own well-written signature 
under a melancholy, deprecating face, somewhat 
rudely engraved, we should have concluded that the 
author had chosen a significant nom de plume. Mr. 
Blackson presents himself in the ranks of the forerun- 
ning skirmishers of that army of authors which, we 
may hope, the education of his race will bring upon the 
field. His unpretending book has not a little interest 
initself. Suffused with the ideas and methods of Bun- 
yan, and running parallel in many passages with his 
Holy War, it has enough of originality in its characters, 
and scenes and symbolisms, and action, to stamp it as 
a very creditable work; and it is one that will be read 
with especial interest by that growing community of 
readers which is being formed among his own people. 


Salad for the Solitary and the Social. (New York: 
DeWitt C. Lent & Co.) Mr. Saunders has done well to 
revise these very entertaining essays of his, or as he 
puts it on the title-page of the new edition, to redress 
and Gompound the old salad. While the revising has 
been done by no sparing hand we are glad to find that 
it leaves the essays with all their former spirit, and if 
it makes any additions drives us to a comparison with 
the old volume if we would detect them in detail. The 
publishers tell us that over thirty thousand copies of 
the “Salads,’’ in the old form were sold here and in 
England, which proof of their popularity is doubtless 








accepted as evidence that a modern dress will com- 
mand a mcdern market. The new edition is very 
handsome with smooth, heavy paper, clear type and 
abundant illustrations mostly in what we may term 
the vignette style. For instance the essay entitled 
“The Talkative and the Taciturn"’ is preceded by a 
half-page picture of an owl and a parrot, the one with 
her traditional expression of wise receptivitgsand the 
other in the full flow of verbal ebullition. In looking 
over the list of ‘“‘ingredients’’ we notice the old favor- 
ites of former days, “ Citations from the Cemetaries,” 
“Curious and Costly Books,” ‘‘The Modern Moloch,” 
etc., etc. Those of our readers who have tasted the 
Salad will need no urging to be helped the second time, 
and to the rest we say simply ‘‘ Try it.’’ 


Pen-and-Ink Sketches of Yale Notables. (St. Louis: 
Soule, Thomas & Winson): The Yale Naught-ical 
Almanac. (New Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co.) Col- 
lege literature is apt to lose its interest as an alumnus 
grows absorbed in the world, but college caricatures 
have a more lasting interest, and:as long as a professor 
is connected with a college, so long will its graduates 
laugh when they see his well-known features “taken 
off '’ by a good-natured though it may be an irreverent 
caricaturist. Some of the incidents which lend a point 
to Pen-and-Ink Sketches of Yale Notables have occurred 
since the writer’s intimate acquaintance with the col- 
lege ceased, but he is at least able to appreciate all the 
likenesses. ‘These are twelve in number, and include 
the leading members of the present faculty. Theartist 
who is known to us only under his pen-and-ink name 
of “Squills’’ has evident talent, but has not yet at- 
tained that deftness of touch which enables him to pass 
beyond resemblance and catch the more subtle nice- 
ties of expression. Nor is he careful enough about his 
figure-drawing, but faithful study such as few Ameri- 
can artists undertake may make 2 ¢apital caricaturist 
of this presumably young man. The Almanac noted 
at the head of this paragraph would once have hala 
great run at Yale. Its caricatures are as a rule better 
than those in the Sketches, and copies are doubtless on 
almost every under-graduate’s table, as well as in 
nearly every young ladies’ seminary in the land. 


The American Home Book of In-door Games, 
Amusements, and Occupations. By Mrs. Caroline L. 
Smith. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) We suppose every 
mother of a family is used to having the children run 
to her with the question, ‘‘ What shall we play?’ This 
took, we think, will give a great deal of help in an- 
swering that important inquiry. We should judge 
that it was written by one of those invaluable people 
whose never-failing memory and invention will keep 
a houseful of ohildren busy and merry through 
rainy holidays and long winter evenings. Tie book 
deccribes a great variety of games of the simple, ani- 
mated kind that children heartily enjoy. Very many 
of these will be entirely new to most readers, though 
the old-fashioned favorites are not wanting. The 
range of subjects is quite wide, including amusements 
for very little children as well as the older ones; hints 
about poultry, gardening, etc., as well as the toilet 
and thesick-room. Of course the book does not’ as- 
sume to be acomplete treatise on ail these topics; but 
upon each of thera is makes some sensible aud prac- 
tical suggestions. 

Three-Score Years and Beyond: A Book for Old 
People. By Rev. W. H. Depuy. (New York; Carlton 
& Lanahan.) This is a series of sketches of the closing 
years of eminent Christian men whose lives measured 
more than three-score summers. The list, which goes 
as far back as the Bible, includes reformers, mission- 
aries, poets, jurists, statesmen, historians, the clergy, 
the philosophers, and eight women. The author has 
done his work with much faithfulness, the biographies 
being earnestin tone, but with such vivacity in anec- 
dote and style as to make the book charming reading. 
The type is bold and large, and the other press-features 
are thoroughly acceptable. 

Schools and Schoolmasters. Compiled from the 
novels of Charles Dickens, by Mr. T. J. Chapman, and 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., is a book rather 
originalin conception, and, as Dickens’s text remains 
inviolate, is of undoubted value in itself. It consists of a 
careful selection from Nicholas Nickleby, Dombey & 
Son, and David Copperfield, of all the important 
passages relating to ‘‘ Dotheboy’s Hall’ and Dr. 
Blimber’s, Dr. Strong’s and the Salem House Schools. 
Thus placed in juxtaposition, these pictures of a cer- 
tain class of school life are as suggestive as they are 





entertaining. 
Mistress and Maid. By the author of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


This is one of the Harper’s library edition of Mrs. 


Craik’s works, the first which we have received bear- | 
ing the imprint 1872" on its title-page. The volumes | 


are duodeci‘nos, bound, (such at least is the case with 


our copy,) ia green and gold, and well printed in elear -| 


and readable type. 
ON OUR TABLE. 


The Willard Tract Repository of Boston print a 
little volume from the pen of Rev. W. E. Boardman, 
called Gladness in Jesus. It is an essay in the direc- 
tion of the higher Christian life. Carlten & 
Lanahan, of this city, have also issued Light on the 
Pathway of Holiness, in which Dr. McCabe, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, seeks, by a new line of ex- 
position, to penetrate into the inner facts of regenera- 
tion and sanctification. ~,. From Brooklyn, in 
this State, comes to us a treatise, by F. Burge Smith, 
upon death and the hereafter, under the quaint title 


of Asleep. It is thoroughly Christian and spiritual 
in tone, and its speculations are all within safe bounds. 
In Prophetic Imperialism (New York, Hurd & 
Houghton) Mr. Joseph L. Lord endeavors in eloquent 
but sometimes cloudy language to show that the per- 
sonal coming of Christ to this earth must precade, as 
well as inaugurate, any possible spiritual or even po- 
litical millennium... . The Melody of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, by Anna Warner, is published by Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. in a most tasteful and handy 
volume. The author takes up line after line of tha 
Psalm, and unfolds with exquisite feeling and fine 
spiritual sense the obvious or more obscure mean- 
ing of the text. Wayfaring Hymns, which eloses tha 
book, admirably harmonizes with The Melody. . . . 
I Would Not Live Alway,2 well-known hymn, has 
been published by T. Whittaker & Co., of this city, 
with remarks and changes by its author, Dr. Muhlen- 
berg. The edition, which is of the most sumptuous 
character, is to be sold for the benefit of St. Johnland, 
Long Island. Dr. M. has certainly prepared a book 
that deserves buyers on its own account. . .. In 
Pillars in the Temple (New York: Carlton & Lanahan), 
the Rey. Wm. C. Smith tells us of the religious life and 


- work of thirty-seven deceased laymen attached to the 


Methodist Episcopal Church in America. The list is 
necessarily very select, and includes—by mere chance, 
we suppose—only individuals who have died within 
the last dozen years. A noteworthy fact is that, with 
one exception, the subjects of these memoirs lived to 
ripe years, the average being over three-score. The 
volume is worthy of a circulation beyond denomina- 
tional lines. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co. we have a thin 
volume consisting of selected translations from Lam- 
artine, the passages chosen being revealed in the title 
—Homer and Socrates. Ita editor, as well as transla- 
tor, is Mrs. Eliza Winchell Smith. . The Inaugu- 
ration of President Porter (New York: Soribner & 
Co.) presents, in a neat, durable form, an account of 
the ceremonies at Yale last October, with the ad- 
dresses of the retiring and incoming Presidents. The 
address of Dr. Porter alone should give tiis volume per- 
manent value. Dr. Jewett has recently pub- 
lisked, through the National Temperance Society, 
what he éalls a Forty Years’ Fight with the Drink De- 
mon. The book has value not only on autobiographic 
grounds, but as illustrating the difficulties, internal as 
well as external, attaching to the temperance reform. 

The same society has issued a Sunday-school 
volume, entitled The Little Girl in Black, which im- 
presses the lesson that there is no protection from the 
danger of permanent drunkenness save by total ab- 
stinence. 

Ameng recent Sunday-school books Great Won- 
ders in Little Things (Philadelphia: The Bible and 
Publication Society) is peculiarly deserving, its author, 
the Rey. Mr. Dyer, having very admirably woven to- 
gether many interesting facts in the microscopic de- 
partment of natural history, and presented them in a 
form intelligible and attractive to the young. The il- 
lustrations are singularly excellent. Another 
capital book for the young people is Friends in Need, 
a story of New York vicissitudes told with a pre- 
Raphaelite accuracy, and a healthiness of sentiment 
that is unusual. It really forced us to read it through. 
This beok, together with The Hidden Home—a charm- 
ing translation of one of those swect and characteris- 
tic pictures of provincial life which occasionally reach 
us from France—is from the house of Alfred Martien, 
of Philadelphia. Veil on the Heart (New 
York: D. Latbrop & Co.) enforees active piety through 
the thin film of a story. Ruth Allerton (Piila- 
delphia: American Sunday-school Union) is the his- 
tory of the child ofan African missionary who came 
to this country when very young, and upon attaining 
to womanhood went forth herself to the same fields of 
Christian work. Declamations and Dialegues 
for the Sunday-school is a collection that has Professor 
Gilmore, of Rochester University, as editor, and Henry 
& Young & Co., of Boston, as publishers. A rapid 
glance at its contents has left upon us a favorable im- 
pression. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

G. P. PutNAM & SONS, New York. 
“The Best Reading; Hints on Selection of Books, ete.,”’ 
MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York. 


S. Raring-Gould, M.A., “ Legends of Old Testament Characters,” 2 09 
A. S. BARNES, New York. 


Authors. Prices. 
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‘* Educational Year-Book, 1872,” ‘ ° ° ‘ 125 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Wilkie Collins, . ‘ . “Poor Miss Finch,” 153 
WASHBU RN & Co., Boston. 
‘Amateur Cultivators’ Guide,’ 23 


Hovey & Co., Boston. . 
‘ustrated Guide to Vegetable and Flower Garden,’ ‘ . 2% 
ALEX ANDER Moors, Boston. 


'T. W. hisher, M.D., * Plain Talk about Insanity,” 159 
| B. Joy Je fiers, M. D.. * Parasites of the — Skin, eto. we” - 1.09 
' Dr. Curl Both, ° “Small Pox,’ Pa 
. a New York. 
Geo W. ana” M z. “ Unity in Variety.” 
w.c ARLETON & Co., New York. 
Frederic Béchand, . “Maurice.” A Novel. 
William Pole, . .  . “* Whist.”’ 
B. K. Buiss & Sons, New York. 
* Jilustrated Spring Catalogue for 1872." 
Dd. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
“The Last of the Mohicans.” ry 


; J. Fennimore Cooper, 


ae — & WYMAN, New York. 
Mrs. L.E. Poole, . Johnnie the Railroad Boy.” 


We hare also ‘ilies current numbers of the follewing publica- 


tions: 

Haiper’s’ Magazine- British Quartirty Reviiw—The Galaxy+-The 
Cathe Ke World—Demorest’s Monthly—Demorest’s Youn) Amvrica— 
The Phronvlegical Jou nal—The Insurance Mon itor—Scribner'’s Montal 
—Appleton’s Journal (Monthly Part New York. Howe's Music 
Monthly— Tie Atlantic—Our See w Folcs—Old and New—Boston. Lip- 
pincott’s Magaz ne—Pii'adelpma. The Lutheran Quarterly Roview— 
Gettysburg. The Overland Monthly—San Francisco. The American 
Naturatist—Salem. 
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PARTURITION WITHOUT Pain. Edited 
by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. With an Essay on 
‘Tbe Care of Children,’ by Mrs. Clemence 8. 
Lozier, M.D. Godey’s Lady's Book says: “‘We 
give our cordial approbation to this work, and 
would like to see it in the hands of every 
mother in the land.” Price by mail, $1.00, or 
given free to any one sending $2.00 for the 
Herald of Health for one year. Address Woop 
& Ho.srook, Publishers, 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 


(From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.] 


Probably one-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
eurs in display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house ef 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
fufniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger ears running up Fulton Street 
pass their establishment. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE.—A new book 
on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervousaf- 
fections. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. Price one 
doliar by mail, postpaid. Address 8S. R. Wells, 
Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Use Enoch Morgan's Sons’ SAPouro to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, etc. 


¢ 


(From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.) 

THE COMPLETION OF THE EAST RIVER 
BripGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
sons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn's material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of eur bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which employs artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulten St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We call the attention of 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them well. 

Do not waste money on a worthless 
article. Use only PAYSON’s INDELIBLE INK, 

How to obtain a Cast Cast-Steel PLow 
for five dollars. For particulars, address CoL- 
Lins & Co., 212 Water street, N. Y. 


Abel—if not able, club and buy a $75 
Four-Ton Hay Scale. Free Price List. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


OVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC 





































OVELLO’S Glees, Part Songs, etc 5e. 
NOVELLO’S Church Music........ 6c. 
NOVELLO’S Organ Manele (Books) 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Piano Music (Books) 50c. 
NOVE “LO’ $s —— Songs. seoeeeoes 20e. 

Se BAe Oh GRIN s06c00-coscns cccccccesese 50c. 
NOVELLO’S y ensorn (Vocal Scores).. -» $1.00 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Piano-forte Solo)....... 75¢. 





NOVELLO'S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price, $1; or oe "oy in Scarlet Cloth, 
4 











es, $ 
Fidelio, Obero 
Fra Diavolo, 1 ston 
ne Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Lucia ¢ di Lammermoor, Somnambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, per Freischutz, 
ll Trovatore zennbanser (next m’th) 
To be continued monthly 
NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 
Messiah.......... ++ 50c. | Stabat Mater..... see Ge. 
Israel in Egypt....... 50c | Acis and Galatea.... 60c. 
Judas Maccabzeeus...50c. | Mozart’s 12th Mass.. 75c. 
COs ccs cecceessd 50c. | Elijah...... ee venecess $100 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRIGES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW Yorks. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-) S57 READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WESTt 


MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES ; 


An Account of the Cendition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8S. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubtishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
2 For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 23 


NE REASON why Hurd & Hough- 
ton’s (Riverside Press) edition of Smith's 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
EpITrED BY HACKETT & ABBOT. 
4vols., 8vo, 3,667 pages, 576 illustrations, cloth, 
$26.60, is better than the English edition of the 
same, is that the contents of the Appendix to the 
original work have been distributed throughout 
the American edition, facilitating reference; arti- 
cles appearing only in the ubridgement of the 
English edition have been inserted in the larger 
work, and more than five hundred pages of new 
matter contributed by twenty-six of the best Amer- 
ican scholars, in addition to the work performed 
by Dr. Hackett and his associates. 


‘PRESIDENT PORTER'S 
NEW WORK. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATURE vs 
SCIENCE OF MAN. 
By NeAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 
College. 1vol., 16mo. $1.00. 




















-THE 





“ A more suggestive or convincing essay it would 
be hard to find. We commend it particularly to 
the admirers of Mr. Herbert Spencer, that master 
of the art ef imposing exposition.""—Advance. 


DODD & MEAD, 
762 Bro adway, N. .¥. 


Harry HOURS. 


An IWustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., evc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 
Onty TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR, 
Five copies for $1. Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street, New York. 











[HE LAWS OF LIFE 
AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL, 
Price $1.50 per year. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR FEB., 1872. 
2. 













ina Cure. 


ACKSON & OO., 
Livingston Co., R. Z. 


NEW STORY by AntHony TROL- 

LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is called ‘‘The Eustace 
Diamonds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy's story, “‘ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREE®. 
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American Or Foreign Publications sent by mafl 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCATION- 
AL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVENILE 
BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’s 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published morthly 
at $2.50 per year sentfree. Address 
LEB & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE! 
The MOTHER'S JOURNAL enters its 37th year 








= the pay No. Never fresher = mare at- 

ractive. pages, double Sg rtm em- 
bellished on month. Mrs. MAR PARK 

—. ENTS WANTED DAVE RY WHE Re: 

for a men copy and conditions. Address, 

ito ER’S JOURNAL, 239 Broadway, New York. 





1. 50 THE NURSERY, A MontHLY 
soars for YouNnGEST READERS. 
2" Send stamp fora sampie 
num JOHN L. REY. 
% Bromfeid Street, Boston. 








BARTLETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS ov 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 


Announce their removal to the new store, 


557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y,, 
Wear the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 
THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 

SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 
WHITE GOODS. 
LIN 


is, 
KID GLOVES, 
-» &C. 


send us the names of friends in the city or country 
who might desire to take THE WEEKLY. 

The Price of THE WEEKLY will be Five Cents per 
Namber; Two Dollare and Fifty Ceats per annum. 


PREMPUMS. 


The Premiums offered to subscribers to Tus 
WEFELY, and to getters-up of clubs, are such as 
have never before been given with any pubHcation 
of like character. 


They are thoroughly artistic works, such as have 
been commended in the Art-columns of Tau Evar- 
NING MAIL after thoughtful criticism. 


Each subscriber to THE WEEKLY, whether 
through the getter-up of a club, postmaster, direct- 
ly or otherwise, is entitled toa Premium WORTH 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF 
THE SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Premium to be forwarded to each subscriber 
on receipt of one year's subscription, is Prang’s re- 
preduction in water colors of “ Petunias,”or a copy 
of the “ Nasturtiums,” by the same artist. These 
are beyond question among the most beautiful ex- 





HE WEEKLY ‘EVENING MAIL. 

-—ITS NOVEL AND ATTRACTIVE FEA- 
TURES.—LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIB- 
ERs.—The Proprietors of the Npw YORK EVENING 
MAIL have begun the publication of a WEEKLY 
EDITION of that paper. They have done so be- 
cause of very numerous requests from various 
quarters for the issue of a WEEKLY that would 
present the main features of THE DAILY EVENING 
MAIL, and because they have long thought that no 
other daily has so much good material for a popu- 
lar family Weekly of a high order as THE MAIL is 
admitted, by the verdicts of the Press and of public 
opinion, to have. 

Those who know anything of the character of 
THE DAILY EVENING MAIL will not need to be 
toid what must be the general character of a Week- 
ly Edition largely made uv from the former. Thoy 
will know that its Literary and Art departments 
will be THOROUGH, kept up to a high standard and 
presenting fresh, impartial, and interesting criti- 
cisms upon current publications and works of art, 
while giving the latest news and gossip. 

The Correspondence of THE EVENING MAIL ts 
another feature that must be prominent in its 
WEEKLY EDITION. Forsome years past this has 
been growing steadily in variety and interest, and 
now there is no journal in the country which has a 
better or larger corps of Correspondents. 

In London we shall continue to be represented 
by such Correspondents as JUSTIN MCCARTITY and 
F. W. CHESSON, beth famous as writers and jour- 
nalists, and both enjoying peculiar facilities for in- 
formation. In Paris Mr. FRANCIS SALTUS, & young 
writer and composer of growing reputation, will 
furnish us with the latest and freshest gossip about 
dramatic, musical and art matters at the gay eapi- 
tal. Mr. JAMES MCLEAN will continue to send us 
the latest news from all parts of Europe, and will 
enable us to present a fuller and more attractive 
summary thereof than is published in any other 
paper. We have, also, regular correspondents at 
Berlin and Vienna, and occasional eorrespondents 
in other European Capitals. 

Our Washington Correspondence will be superin- 
tended by Col. RICHARD J. HINTON, whose letters 
to THE EVENING MAIL have added to an enviable 
reputation worthily won in the service of other 
journals. Our Boston Correspondent will continue 
his careful and critical reswmes of the literary 
events and gossip of our New England Athons. Our 
Chicago Correspondent will keep us fully informed 
as to what is going on in the Northwest, and, as an 
experienced journalist, will present vivid pictures 
of life in that section. 

We have no space to mention particularly the 
large number of occasional correspondents in all 
parts of the country who furnish us more or less 
contributions during the year. There are at least 
fifty of these writers, who have enlivened our col- 
umns during the past year, especiajly during the 
Summer season. 

From all of this mass of correspondence we shall 
be able to select for the WEEKLY EVENING MAIL 
a variety of letters which, for family reading, can- 
not be surpassed, and actually are not approached 
by those that are presented by any existing Week- 
ly. Our Weekly Edition will also be enriched and 
enlivened by the contributions of such well-known 
and regular writers for THE EVENING MAIL as 
“Howard Glyndon,” “Fanchon,” “Sophie Spar- 
kle,” “* Anchor,” Clarence F. Buhler, and many 


! others who only sign their inittals, 


To these features of the Daily which will be prom- 
inent in the WEEKLY, we must add that the latter 
will contain the latest MUSICAL and DRAMATIC 
GossIP and CRITICISMS on the most notable artists 
and performances; a summary of the most impor- 
tant events of each week; full and accurate quo- 
tations of the Markets, with alist of New York 
Prices on the day of Publication; FASHION ARTI- 
CLES and SOCIETY GOSSIP; POETRY, and early re- 
prints of the best foreign stories; a special depart- 
ment for FARMERS and for the families of PARM- 
ERS; another department is devoted to the YouNG 
FOLKS, and other specialties that will make Taz 
WEFELY the liveliest, most instructive, and unex- 
ceptionable paper fer Family Reading in the United 
States or in the world. 


THE WEPELY will be an Fight Page Paper, and | 


will contain forty-eight eolumns of matter. It will 
be printed on the best white paper, and will be 
made a model as regards its typographical appear- 
ance. 

SAMPLE COPIES Will be sent to all who forward 
their names and addresses. We appeal to our pa- 
trons who know what THE EVENING MAIL is, to 








ples of chromo-lithography ever published. 

“ THE PETUNIAS” is a very delicate, yet attract- 
ive, bouquet of the beautiful convolvulus, of varied 
shades and color. It is jast out, and finds favor 
everywhere with people of cultivated taste. The 
size, when framed, is S0in. by 2in. 


“THE NASTURTIUMS” is a bouquet of like size 
and general form, composed of those brilliant flow- 
ers, the brightest of our garden walls. These, in 
gold and amber and rich browns, contrast most ef- 
fectively and beautifully with the dark green 
leaves which enfold them. 


CLUBS. 


To those who get up clubs of five subscribers will 
be presented the choice of the two excellent oil 
chromos after the popular painting, known as“ The 
Kid's Play Ground” and “The Sleeper,” and also 
five copies of the * Petunias"” or Nasturtiums ”"— 
one foreach of the subscribers! They will thus 
get works of Art, whose retail price is $16, for $12.50 
—five subscriptions of $2.50 each. 

These choice chromos for getters-up of clubs are 
thus described : 


“THE SLEEPER" is one of Prang’s largest oft 
chromos, framing thirty inches by twent-two. It 
represents & curly-pated rogue of four years old, 
who has fallen asleep in his chair after his fat feast 
of wholesome porridge, while pussy improves the 
opportunity to pay her best respects to the unfin- 
shed contents of the dish. Itis a pleasant story of 
child-life, and well told. 


“THE Kip's PLAY Grounn” is acknowledged 
on all sides to be one of the most successful repro- 
ductions of a painting of excellence yet achieved 
by the chromo-lithographic process. It is a very 
charming pastoral, or rather a nook ina pasturage, 
where the goats and calves keep company, and the 
ducks waddle lazily in a pool below. The point of 
the picture is a frolic between a calf and a kid, in 
which the latter promises to bave the best of it. 


The sender of subscriptions of a CLUB OF TEN 
will receive one of each of the large oil chromos 
above named—* The Sleeper” and “ The Kid's Play 
Ground—and ten copies of either the “ Petunias"” 
or “‘ Nasturtiums,” or both assorted—one for each 
of the subscribers te his club. Thus receiving 
works of Art valued at $52—their market price to- 
day—for subscriptions which amount to $25 only! 


The Publisher of TH" WEEKLY might have of- 
fered a list of fifty chromos for subscribers te 
choose from, but for two good reasons the list has 
been thus limited: Firstly, because he could not 
have conscientiously commended a large number 
of chromos, as desirable works of Art, for the class 
of readers which it is desirable to cultivate. Sec- 
ondly, because, by so limiting the variety, he is en- 
abled to order large editions; thus securing chro- 
mos at rates which enable him to offer such induce- 
ments to subscribers as have never before been of- 
fered with an WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EIGHT CLOSR- 
LY PRINTED PAGES! 
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Served by Carricr or sent by Post for 50c. a month, 
Sample eopies of the DAILY AND WEEKLY MAIL 
semt free. Address, 


ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
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No. 34 Park Row, New York. 
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Norice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
aranteeing one year’s 

paper, rope | of the Chromos 
“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail: Said Certiticate 
of Subscription to be presented only a the reception by the 
subscriber of the first number of his PR ad with r 
pad — label, giving name, an te of expiration of the 
ubscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 


To ContRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, 
at the time they are sent, a request is made to that effect and 
sufficient postage stamps are irtclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accom ed will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cannot be complied with. 











Heyry Warp Brrcuer, Editor, 
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James Freeman Clarke reviews Dr. Bartol’s new 
book in our columns this week. A new and valued 
contributor, “ Scrutator,” discusses “The Labor 
Question in America.” Mrs. Stowe writes to “the 
girls;” and Mr. T. K. Beecher talks about “ Adver- 
tisements.”. Howard Glyndon tells something 
about the new system of deaf-mute instruction, to 
which we recently made editorial reference. Dr. 
J, B. Thompson writes of the present state 
of the Italian Waldenses; and a correspondent 
gives an account of affairs in Chicago since the 
fire. The selections include some comments on 
the English difficulty, and extracts from the March 
Monthlies. In the “Household” department Mrs. 
Beecher relates experiences of sea-sickness. 

We intend in every number of the Christian Union 
to furnish a good original story. Arrangements 
have been made which will hereafter make that 
feature one of marked interest. We have this week, 
“Tee-cream for Four,” which can be eaten without a 
spoon. 





PASTORAL VISITS. 
A CORRESPONDENT in Tennessee inquires: 


“* How is it possible for any man to prepare two ser- 
mons and a lecture each week, answer the calis of the 
sick, bury the dead, etc., etc., and at the same time 
meet the expectations of the people in the matter of 
what is called “‘ pastoral visiting?’ With me it is im- 
possible. Let us have something from your pen which 
we can read from our pulpits, as I did your article on 
“Neglect of bstconge a Sunday or two ago, and ten 
thousand pastors will bless you.” 

A ten-thousand-pastor-power blessing is worth 
striving for, and so we compete for it. 

There were once reasons for pastoral visitation 
which now, for the most part, do not exist. 

1. Whenit was believed that a clergyman was a 
channel through which certain divine influence de- 
scended, and through none other, then his presence 
in the house at weddings, baptisms, sicknesses, and 
deaths, was indispensable. Protestantism, with but 
few exceptions, has renounced the theory of spe- 
cial, certainly of exclusive, ministerial grace.— 
The philosophy is gone, but the practice to 
wich it gave rise yet ingers, and the pres- 
ence of a minister is thought to add a flavor of 
sanctity to many events, even by those who have 
learned to regard them as only men of like passions 
with others, and their influence as purely moral. 

2, When the average intelligence of the commu- 
nity was so low that parents could not be trusted 
with the home education of their children, there 
was a good reason why the pastor should go from 








house to house, and personally catechise the mem- 
bers of the family. But when such a state of 
things exists, it is plain that the task of preaching 
would be light. Only the very simplest truth, in its 
simplest forms, would be comprehensible, and pre- 
paration for the pulpit would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

But there are few American families grouped into 
a church where the parents are not abundantly able 
to give their children good instruction. The aver- 
age American parent to-day is vastly superior in 
knowledge and teaching-power to the average 
parish priest in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Of 
course, it is pleasant to have one’s pastor on familiar 
terms with the children, and to have home instruc- 
tion supplemented and reinforced by the words of 
an intelligent minister. But it is clearly not needful 
to the extent, nor for the reason, that prevailed for- 
merly. 

83. Where, as in the Episcopal ¢hurches, the element 
of worship is provided for, far in excess of the ele- 
ment of instruction, and where the “service” is 
long and the “sermon” short, the pastor has not 
the same reason for not visiting as holds good in 
churches where the sermon is the main feature of 
the religious meeting, and worship is reduced to a 
minimum, as is the case in most non-Episcopal 
churches. All hierarchical churches make worship 
the chief thing, and teaching secondary. All non- 
hierarchical churches make teaching the grand 
end, and worship but secondary. In short, in the 
reformation from papacy,—under which the people, 
trained to a holy passivity, were merely re- 
cipients, having their worship performed for them 
by anointed priests,—there was a natural rebound to- 
ward the other extreme. Men were stirred up to an 
independent manhood, to thinking, to the origina- 
tion of their own devotions. Romanism, and all 
closely allied sects, provide for the people ; Protest- 
antism stirs up the people to provide for them- 
selves. 

4. One result of Protestantism has been to lay 
upon the pulpit a stress which, before its existence, 
was diffused over the whole church service. Men 
are expected to arouse men by the sermon; to stim- 
ulate their whole natures ; to meet this upspringing 
life with ever-fresh instructions, and that year after 
year, for long periods. 

Such taxation is laid upon no other profession as 
is upon the pulpit. Without such stimulus as the 
lawyer has, whose case is made for him, who is 
aroused by an antagonist, and who strives after a 
definite and immediate result, the minister must go 
on, year after year, issuing the loftiest moral truth, 
in the noblest forms of utterance, with a vivacity 
that never stales, and a freshness like that of the 
orange tree under the equator, which is all the year 
round in bud, in blossom, in green fruit, and ripe 
fruit. It is impossible for a man, once in a hun- 
dred times, to maintain a high range in the pulpit, 
and at the same time to ransack his parish with 
pastoral visitations. 

It becomes, then, a matter for every man to de- 
cide for himself. If he has strength for both— 
preaching and visitation—that is undoubtedly 
the best. But if only one can be followed, 
then he must determine, from the peculiar 
wants of the community, and from his own 
gifts, health, method of labor, which shall take 
precedence. If he shall depend for success chiefly 
upon personal influence from house to house, then 
no one ought to expect more from his pulpit than a 
respectable mediocrity. But if he is determined to 
execute his work through the pulpit, then he ought 
not to be expected to spend strength and time, to 
any considerable extent, in pastoral work. 

It is far better that the church should be taught 
to do its own pastoral work. A church should edify 
itself. If half the time and breath spent in finding 
fault with studious ministers were applied to social 
Christian work, the church would thrive far more 
than it can by the regulation visits of a pastor. 





The Senate debate on the investigation into the 
sale of arms to French agents, promises never to 
end. The resolution was introduced in a needlessly 
offensive manner. But the best reply of the Presi- 
dent’s friends would have been to welcome the 
fullest inquiry. We think that the investigation 
ought to be made; and we are the more anxious for 
it because we are confident that the result will be 
honorable to the Administration. The resolution 
has become the text for a general political debate, 
which might better be held on the public platform 
than in the Senate Chamber. It would be well if 
Congress were more of a business body, and less of a 
debating society. 





Mr. Gladstone’s administration has escaped a Par- 
liamentary vote of censure by a majority of only 27 
in a total vote of 509. Asa matter of abstract jus- 
tice, the censure certainly appears to have been de- 
served. The occasion was a palpable evasion of the 


law on the part of the Government. It had bsen 
enacted that a certain high judicial office should 
only be filled from a lower rank of judges; and the 
Government raised a man to the lower grade simply 
to elevate him at once to the higher. A vote of cen- 
sure would have been an explicit notice to Mr. Glad- 
stone to resign ; and the narrow margin by which he 
escaped looks like an omen of approaching over- 
throw, on some one of the troublesome questions he 
has to deal with. 








THE THIEF AND His ApvocaTE.—Hardly any 
event which has recently taken place in this city 
has given more profound gratification to the chari- 
table, and tothe law-abiding, than the conviction 
and sentence of Charles-Moore, the chief of the emi- 
grant robbers. For many years this gang have held 
possession of our city, preying pitilessly on the 
poor and friendless, and yet, by a masterly cunning, 
setting at defiance the legal authoritities, and op- 
pressing those who know them best with the hope- 
lessness of ever bringing them to punishment or 
checking their cruel career. At last, they have 
reached the limit of their audacity. Several of the 
band have been put where, for a period of five years, 
the field of their talents will be circumscribed for 
the public good; and now their still more infamous 
leader has followed his followers to the State’s 
Prison. 

While we rejoice at this consummation, we 
cannot forbear asking if, in the modern legal ethics, 
there is any moral limit whatever to what a law- 
yer may do in behalf of his client. It was necessary 
to Moore’s defense that he should prove an alibi. To 
accomplish this, the prescription-book of an eminent 
apothecary was tampered with, and a gross and pai- 
pable forgery was brought into court. So clumsy 
and obvious was this fraud, that the prosecuting 
attorney immediately called attention to it. The 
counsel for the defense hastily objected to inves- 
tigation, the court sustained the objection (on some 
technical ground, probably), and the matter was 
dropped. Now we will not assume to criticise the 
decision in which Recorder Hackett forbade the 
showing up of this impudent forgery ; but we con- 
tent ourselves with the inquiry—were the counsel 
for the defense ignorant of the infamous fraud which 
must have struck everybody else at a glance? and if 
not, has the once honored profession of the law so 
far descended that open collusion with the worst of 
crimes no longer has power to discredit its practi- 
tioner ? 





THE CINCINNATI LABOR CON- 
VENTION. 


HE “ National Labor Convention” at Cincinnati 
last week, although not a large gathering, 
seems to have fairly represented the “ Labor Party” 
as it generally exists throughout the country. Its 
nominations can only have importance in case they 
are indorsed by other organizations. But its declar- 
ation of principles must be taken as an indication of 
the views and purposes of those who profess to be 
the Labor Reformers of this country, and is therefore 
worthy of attention. 

The first thing which strikes us in this “ platform ” 
is the extreme confidence and assurance with which 
it meets financial subjects. National finance is 
the last subject that will bear hasty or inconsiderate 
treatment. But the resolutions before us start off 
with a full-fledged theory, for the establishment of 
“a just standard of distribution of capital and 
labor,” through “a purely national circulating me- 
dium.” Congress is to issue legal tender notes. 
These are to be exchangeable for bonds bearing a 
low rate of interest. But of the ultimate exchange 
of either notes or bonds for hard cash, not a word is 
said. The scheme looks remarkably like an irre- 
deemable paper currency. Of all financial fallacies. 
this is the most dangerous, and it is also the one 
which seems to have the strongest fascination for 
Labor Conventions. 

The second resolution favors the payment of the 
national debt “according to the original contract.” 
The expression may signify either an honest fulfill- 
ment of the contract—that is, payment in gold—or it 
may be the favorite quibble of repudiators, which 
claimed that the “original contract” bound only to 
payment in greenbacks. The latter construction, 
which we are loth to admit, seems favored by the 
third resolution, which declares the “exemption of 
Government bonds from taxation a’violation of alk 
the just principles of the revenue laws.” Thisseems 
to point to the bonds already issued; and as in the 
case of these their exemption from taxation was a 
part of the “original contract,” the resolution looks 
like virtual repudiation. : 

Another resolution “favors the admission, free 
duty, of all articles in common use not produced 
here, and a revenue upon articles of luxury,” ete. 
The proposition is a delusive one, for “articles in 





common use” are largely articles of luxury—as, tea 








hima... 
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and coffee. The resolution goes on to declare ex- 
pressly in favor of a protective tariff. The tendency 
of the best modern thought is strongly against this 
doctrine. Difference of opinion on it is certainly 
free to all. But we are sorry to see American labor- 
ers declaring for Protection ; because, while it seems 
to favor the native laborer, it exacts a far heavier 
return from the whole community, and from none 
more than the laborer himself. 

“The assessing and collecting war taxes during 
the progress of the war,” which another resolution 
favors, is excellent as a sarcastic recipe for giving up 
war altogether. In any other sense it is simply im- 
practicable. 

An “ eight hour law” is called for; also the aboli- 
tion of the contract system in prisons, which is cer- 
tainly a most desirable thing ; and Congress is asked 
to limit the exorbitant charges by railroad and tele- 
graph companies. The “one term” principle is 
approved. But of civil service reform we find no 
word. Yet the platform looks to Government to 
relieve labor from its disadvantages, and the crying 
defect of our whole governmental system is its par- 
tisan and therefore inefficient civil service. 

We are glad to find a declaration for Universal 
Amnesty. But the accompanying phrase “equality 
of rights and privileges to all” is painfully incon- 
sistent with the call for legislation to exclude the 
Chinese. 

These, with a declaration against the sale of the 
public lands, constitute the entire set of resolutions 
which were adopted one by one. A resolution was 
intreduced, to the effect that Government ought “to 
institute branches of industry, and furnish employ- 
ment to all idle people in the community, at equita- 
ble terms of time and compensation ;” also, that all 
the legislative acts of the Government should be 
semi-annually submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. This double proposition was in- 
troduced and supported by the Secretary of the 
American International. It was also supported by 
two of the Vicce-presidents of the Convention—Mr. 
A. Troup, and Mr. H. H. Day; of whom, the latter 
had a plurality of votes on the informal ballot for a 
Presidential candidate. We are happy to say, how- 
ever, that the resolution was voted down. 

Reviewing the action of the Convention, we ob- 
serve with satisfaction the absence of many of the 
extravagances which have been too common on such 
oceasions. In the reports now at hand, we do not 
read denunciations of the rich, er talk about the 
war between capital and labor. The nominees for 
President and Vice-president—Judge Davis and 
Gov. Parker—are men of political experience and 
high character. The worst symptom of the occa- 
sion, it seems to us, was the proposal to turn the 
Government into the agent of a vast national work- 
shop—a characteristic and favorite idea of European 
“ reformers,” tried once by France in 1848, with dis- 
astrous results; and, coupled with this, the notion 
of submitting all legislative acts to a popular vote— 
than which we can imagine no surer step toward 
political chaos. That these ideas were rejected by 
the Convention, is matter of satisfaction; that they 
should have been supported by some of its promi- 
nent men, is not a hopeful sign. 

The “Labor Party,” in this country, has thus far 
included but a small minority of the class it professes 
to represent. We judge that its chief value is in 
forcing on the attention of the community questions 
which might otherwise be neglécted. Its success as 
a political organization could only be desirable upon 
a great change in its principles and tendencies. It 
has suffered through the adoption of ideas generated 
in Europe, and wholly inappropriate to the state of 
our society. The existence of a party professing to 
represent the working class is usually a great oppor- 
tunity for the demagogue, who is the true “natural 
enemy” of riclt and poor alike. And there can be 
no permanent necessity for a “Labor Party” in a 
community like ours, where the “working class” 
is the whole population, and there is no conflict of 
interests except in the imaginations of the short- 
sighted, and the representations of the selfish. 








—About a year ago the proprietors of the Aldine 
celebrated the increase of its circulation to 25,009 copies 
by adinner, at which a large number of the most noted 
literary men of the country were present. This year, 
they signalized an improvement in their popular mag- 
azine, and the connection with it of Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard as editor, by a similar dinner at the St. James. 
Vice-president Colfax presided, and very happy 
specches were made by himself, Messrs. James Sutton, 
R. H. Stoddard, Rev. Dr. Talmage, Bayard Taylor, 
Mark Twain, Clarence Stedman, I. W. England, Au- 
gustus Maverick and others. The Aldine isa credit to 
American taste and energy, and the fact, as stated by 
Mr. Sutton, that nearly 40,000 are now sold, indicates its 
high appreciation among our people. The tendencies 
of such a publication are so refining and purifying, that 
we would be glad to have the Aldine taken by every 
family in the land. 





THE KU-KLUX AND THE CARPET- 
BAGGERS. 


HE Report of the Congressional “ Ku-klux Com- 
mittee” establishes, we think, beyond the 
power of any reasonable man to doubt, the existence 
of two great evils at the South—terrorism on the 
one hand, and governmental corruption on the other. 
To be sure, those journals that have hitherto denied 
either the one or the other of these facts, may still 
persist in their denial; but they will convict them- 
selves of palpable dishonesty by doing so. We in- 
cline to think that no infiuence at the North has 
worked more unfavorably for a true national policy 
toward the South than the disingenuousness of the 
partisan press. To a great extent the Democratic 
papers have steadily denied or ignored the Ku-klux 
outrages; while a large part of the Republican 
press,—with many exceptions, we are happy to 
say,—has failed to denounce the misdeeds of Re- 
publican governors and legislatures at the South. 
On both points evidence has steadily been accumu- 
lating. The developments of the last two or three 
months, crowned by this Report, leave no excuse for 
further uncertainty on either topic. 

We shall not here repeat or enlarge upon the Com- 
mittee’s statements as to the Ku-klux outrages. They 
only confirm what has already been established by 
ample testimony,—that there has beén wide-spread 
and organized terrorism, whose weapons have been 
every form of personal intimidation and abuse. It 
is the vile after-crop of slavery. 

The allegations of the Committee as to govern- 
mental corruption are more important, because they 
tell against the political allies of the majority who 
sign the report. Many of the Southern legislatures 
have been fields for the widest and grossest bribery. 
There are a handful of Southern Governors who are 
as hopeful candidates for the penitentiary as even 
New York city could produce from its official plun- 
derers. Communities already exhausted almost to 
the lowest point by the burden of an unsuccessful 
war, have been overtaxed, robbed, and made the 
prey of the lowest political adventurers. In sev- 
eral cases repudiation comes as the natural conse- 
querice. Added to the financial burden and dis- 
grace, has been the humiliation of seeing the places 
of public trust largely filled by men whose igno- 
rance and knavery were equally great. 

Such statements can no longer be put aside as 
mere rhetorical denunciation. They are fully borne 
out by the statements of the Committee, the most 
trustworthy of all witnesses, since their testimony 
bears hardest on their own party friends. 

The conclusion is as inevitable as it is painful, 
that the complete recovery of the South to political 
health must be a wérk of many years. The ele- 
ments of mischief are too serious to be removed at 
once, even by the wisest treatment. The wounds 
made by the war, and kept fresh by the years of mis- 
government that have followed, cannot cease to 
rankle without a long process of healing. The 
evil effects of slavery, in demoralizing the whites 
and degrading tle blacks, cannot be shaken off in a 
decade. The consequences of great sins are not so 
soon got rid of. 

But the cure can be hastened by wise treatment. 
And matter of encouragement is not wanting in 
this Report. The prevalence of confidence between 
masters and employees isa most gratifying fact. The 
very violence of the disease of governmental cor- 
ruption is working a reaction. There is hope that 
some of the worst of the plunderers have reached 
the end of their career. And the Report itself dis- 
playsa moderation and candor which we welcome 
as a sign that a juster appreciation of the facts re- 
garding the South is to prevail in the dominant 
party. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

OBERT COLLYER preached in the Church of the 
Messiah (late Mr. Hepworth’s), a Sunday or two ago, 
and exhorted the congregation on the new aspect of 
affairs in his own breezy and jocose fashion. Among 
other good things, he said of the disparity of numbers 
between the Unitarians and their opponents: “ On 
the one side a great host, and on the other a little 
flock, for the army of our opponents has not only been 
the most numerous, but it has been the most earnest 
and most united in action, while the smaller host has 
done very little except clinging to its fortress. It has 
been very much in the condition of the French army 
before the French revolution, when the officers out- 
numbered the soldiers by a large majority. It has 
been our fortune to stand in perpetual isolation, meet- 
ing with no sympathy except from the Universalists, 
save that here and there some church will exchange 
Christian courtesies with us, as our boys in camp used 
to exchange canteens with each other, and then stand 

ready to shoot each other at the tap of the drum.”’ 
—The Evening Mail praises the forbearance of 
the farmers of Vermont for having only “ tarred and 
feathered’’ aswindler from the city. ‘ This,” it says, 
‘is much better than lynch law, which would have 
probably been called into requisition in the extreme 





West, where they have less faith in school-houses and 
churches.” If somebody will point out the distinco- 
ticn between ‘‘ Lynch Law” and the school-house and 
church system of Vermont, we shall undoubtedly get 
some new Views on a subject we had supposed already 
sufficiently familiar. 

—It is always sad, in this world of ours where so 
much of real importance needs doing, to see a magnif- 
icent display of misdirected energy. 'And such we 
deem to be this Great Boston Gillmore Jubilee, with 
the momentous particulars of which the newspapers 
come freighted every day. 

For aught we can yet make out, the sole recommen- 
dation of the enterprise is its vastness. The site of the 
building, we are told, is to be eight acres; the building 
itself is to cost $150,000. There isa guarantes fund of 
$100,000, in $5,000 subscriptions. The Boston railroads 
alone have agreed to subscribe $50,000. The chorus is 
to be “ limited to 29,000 voices’?! We have forgotten 
how many thousands the orchestra is to comprise. And 
for such a mammoth baby-rattle as this the National 
Government has been called on for its diplomatic offi- 
ces, and,the resources of international comity have 
been freely employed. 

The objection to it all is that the art of music is not 
one whit advanced by this expense of money and lavor. 
What effect may be produced by it on the musical 
taste of the country will tend to degrade, rather than to 
elevate or refine. It will not even fulfill its promise 
of furnishing agreeable astonishment to the gaping 
thousands who will run after the new wonder. Every- 
body knows that the pleasure-giving power of sound 
has its limits, and that after a certain degree of loud- 
ness, music becomes merged in mere noise. We say 
nothing of the scientific impossibilities of making so 
vast a concourse of musicians perform more than ap- 
proximately in time and tine. 

Finally, when we consider how much might have 
been accomplished for the real advancement of musi- 
eal education in this country by half the effort which 
is evolving this monstrosity iu art, we have not many 
approving words for the Gillmore Jubilee. That Bos- 
ton, of all other cities, should furnish the atmosphere 
to foster it to successful issue, is not the least marvel- 
lous of the many wonders that attach to it. 

—Rumors having gained circulation that the 
American *‘ Case,’? now become so famous, is regard- 
ed as unsatisfactory by Messrs. Cushing & Evarts, the 
counsel of our Government, each of these gentlemen 
has written a letter, expressing, in the strongest 
terms, his approbation of Mr. Davis’ presentation of 
the United States claim, as ‘‘most able, thorough, 
complete, learned, and effective,’ ‘‘ worthy, in all re- 
spects, of the subject, and honorable alike to its im- 
mediate author, to the Department, and to the Gov- 
ernment.’’ An indorsement, enthusiastic to redun- 
dancy. 

—Should not a paternal government set some limit 
to the enterprise of Brother Barnum; with reference, 
at least, to considerations of the public safety? Here, 
upon our desk, lies an indication of his last perilous 
venture. He invites us ‘‘and one friend’’—no condi- 
tions as to “ condition ’’ specified—to a private exhibi- 
tion of four living cannibals, which he has obtained 
from the Fiji Islands for his travelingshow. We have 
beaten up, in this office, among the lean and tough, 
and those most easily spared in an emergency, for 
volunteers to visit the Anthropophagi, and report; 
but never has the retiring and self-distrustful disposi- 
tion of our employees been more signally displayed. 
This establishment was not represented at that expo- 
sition. If Barnum had remembered to specify the 
‘*Feeding-time,” we might have dropped in, in a 
friendly way, at some other period of the day. 





/ 


LIVING BY FAITH, 
HE great need of most Christiantives is to have 
more of God in them. The danger of most 
Christians is, that their religion come to be simply 
the practice of certain virtues and external observ- 
ances. There are in our churches a vast number of 
sincere and conscientious members, whose religion 
consists mainly in trying to be faithful to certain 
abstract principles of duty. 

Now, there is certainly something beyond this 
in the religion revealed through Christ. What was 
there in that beyond a grand system of morality? 
What was the “faith” on which he so constantly 
laid stress, and which his immediate followers made 
the very pivot and center of Christian character ? 
It was this, the direct communion of the soul with 
God. This was the truth which Christ’s deepest 
sayings held. This was what he meant when he 
called himself the living water and the bread of 
life. When he said, “I am the vine, ye gre the 
branches,” he gave the clearest and closest type of 
the union possible between man and God. The 
daily fellowship of the man Christ Jesus with his 
disciples, was the exemplification of the fellowship 
between the risen Christ, the very God, and his fol- 
lowers throughout all time. The coming of the 
Holy Spirit was the perfect establishment of this 
relation between God and man, begun by the Sa- 
viour’s earthly life. And the sum and substance of 
this new dispensation, was this; that without inter- 
vention of temple or priest, not at stated times and 
through the medium of symbols, but at all times and 
by most direct access man was to have the imme- 
diate companionship of his Heavenly Father. As 
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John lay on the Master’s heart at supper, so when 
the Master’s earthly form had disappeared, was John 
still to rest upon his heart. That was henceforth to 
be the conscious privilege of every believer. Through 
this communion he was to receive the sense that love 
had pardoned his sins; through this he was to be so 
drawn into Christ’s own spirit that he should insen- 
sibly grow into all loveliness of character. Man 
still must fight with temptation and sin; but it was 
to be with the sense of a Divine helper. For the 
service of the Law, for slow, painful growth through 
self-culture, was put the joyful, victorious service 
of Love. 

We need to bring this truth out. of the region of 
abstractions into our daily life. We need not only 


to acknowledge it, but to feelit. To say “Amen” to a - 


creed declaring Christ’s divinity is nothing. Tolive 
in the daily sense of Christ is everything. 

But, how are we to reach this state? The only 
answer to be given is, we must grow toward it. We 
must set it before us us a real and possible thing, 
and work toward it. There are certain faculties 
of the soul through which we can have direct 


communion with God. Just as there is a faculty | 


of observation, which can be cultivated ; and 
a faculty of reasoning, which can be trained ; and 


i j i ination, and of affec- | 
Secitinest etanaat, of Sangin ’ | been so earnestly commended to our imitation has 


tion, each of which can by appropriate methods be 
developed to high perfection, or can by neglest bo- 
come feeble,—so there is a faculty of faith. The 
power of sight or of hearing, the power of memory 
-or of judgment, is not more real than the power of 
directly apprehending God. That isa pitiably narrow 
philosophy which ignores this, man’s highesé faculty ; 
it is false to experience; it is a denial of fact. That 
this spiritual sight, this faith-power, does not mani- 
fest itself in all men, proves nothing against its 
existence. No faculty -will manifest itself unless 
developed by exercise. A man who never moved 
his limbs would beeome a cripple. An uneducated 
person will be utterly unable to follow a mathe- 
matical demonstration. And so, inability to reach 
a vivid sense of God, dullness of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, indicates simply a want of education and devel- 
opment in the appropriate faculty. 

A child sees an older person taking delight in his- 
tory or astronomy or chemistry; he longs to share 
the pleasure, but it is unable to grasp the facts or 
follow the processes. What is he to do? He must 
go through a course of education and training; and 
when that is finished, though the records of history 
have not changed, though the stars are wheeling as 
they did before, though the rocks tell to the older 
observer the same story that they always did, yet to 
the newly-educated student a new world has been 
opening. So with the man who is slow in appre- 
hending God. Let him untiringly seek God. Let 
him accustom himself to humble and earnest prayer. 
Let him act according to the belief he already has. As 
a child in a dark room steadies himself in the knowl- 
edge that his mother, though unseen, is just at hand, 
—so let the man whose sense of God is but dim, 
steadfastly shape his life by what he knows to be 
‘God’s will. Let him live purely and honestly and 
prayerfully. We know that nothing so quickens our 
love for another person as to do something for them. 
Itis just so in our relation with God. When, for 
instance, one assailed by a temptation has roused 
himself to overcome it by the thought that in doing 
that he is pleasing God—he will find that the wery 
act has made God more real to him. 

There 1s one aspect of this subject, too great to be 
here minutely considered, but of the highest im- 
portance. It relates to those who as ministers and 
leaders in the church have large power in shaping 
the external appliances of church life. Through 
these it is possible to render men the greatest help 
in this regard. The influence of the church upon 
the promotion of religious character, through its 
organized services and ministrations, is immense 
and incalculable. It should be made a chief object, 
—let us say, the chief and supreme object,—of its 
services, to develop this sense of communion with a 
present God. To teach men about him, is but the first 
step. To bring them face to face with him, is a far 
higher matter. And to this great end, while in- 
struction is one means, it is but a single means. A 
Christian congregation should assemble not prima- 
rily to be taught, but through prayer and praise to 
look up to the face of their Father. By the electric 
sympathy of a multitude united in one feeling, by 
waves of song that lift the heart heavenward, by 
prayers in which the aspirations and thanksgivings 
of all hearts are united, should the company of wor- 
shipers be brought consciously into the presence of 
the Lord. 

We have referred to this particular subject, believ- 
ing that here is one obvious way among the many 
ways of educating the faith-sense of the soul. To 
fully develop that sense—to quicken into deep and 
steady life man’s consciousness of union with God— 
seems to. us the highest and the enly perfeet attain- 
ment of religious life. 








THE SCHOOL QUESTION AT HOME AND ABROAD.— 
A few months since, some of our Catholic exchanges, 
earnestly deprecating on the one hand sectarianism in 
our public schools, and on the other that non-sectarian 
education which they were pleased to stigmatize as 
“podless,” pointed triumphantly to the harmonious 


working of the state-church system of Germany, and_ 


asked what objection could be urged against that. 
Subsequent events have weakened the force of that 
reference, and are tending more and more to nullify it 
altogether. The following dispatch is the latest indi- 
cation of a movement which has resulted from the ne- 
ceseary conflict between the two elements represented 
in that school system, and which must go on until the 
great problem which we are engaged in solving is 
solved also for them: 

“Bern, Friday, Feb. 9.—In the Diet to-day, during 
the debate on an education bill, Prince Bismarck said 
the Government was disposed to propitiate the Roman 
Catholics; but its patience was exhausted. Hean- 
Bounced it as the policy of Prussia hereafter to Ger- 
manize the Polish schools, as France had Gallicized 
thcse of Alsace and Lorraine.”’ 

In Baégen, where, the population being largely Cath- 
olic, the priests have hitherto had main control in edu- 
cational matters, a system substantially secular has 
been adopted, and although there is much oppesition, 
many Catholic priests and Protestant pastors are 
yielding it a willing support. 

In other words, the educational system which has 


failed, as it necessarily must when brought in contaet 
with the conflicting principles and interests which 
now agitate the world. It is ground to powder be- 
tween Liberty and Authority—the upper and nether 
millstones of the age. 

The questions involved in our American discussion 
ef this subject, are involved also in those of every na- 
tion in the world, when they discuss the subject at all. 
They belong not to local and temporary politics 
alone; they are inherent in the very nature of things. 
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SEA-SICKNESS—ITS LESSONS AND 
REVELATIONS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 





HERE never was a pain so acute but some one 
has the only “ready relief’’ to offer—the only 
infallibleremedy. There never was a nerve so sensi- 
tive that a ‘“‘sovereign balm”’ was not at once recom- 
mended, and if not accepted with unquestioning 
faith, why, then, the suffering is, of course, all your 
own fault. Sea-sickness is no exception to this rule. 
A sure preventive is tendered by a multitude of kind, 
sympathizing friends, yet no two agree. It is impossi- 
ble not to be wonderfully amused at the widely dis- 
similar or contradictory—but all certain—remedies 
prescribed, even if so sick that one can only ‘grin 
horribly a ghastly smile."’ ° 

* Eat a good, square meal when you first start. If, 
at the commencement, you have your stomach well 
fortified you are not half as liable to sea-sickness," 

“Live very simply for some days before going 
aboard, and be sure to take gentle but effective ape- 
rients the day before you sail. You will have your 
system in a much more healthy condition, and be fully 
able to resist the sea.”’ 

“If at all sick take champagne freely. It gives tone 
to the stomach, and subdues nausea." 

“Whatever you do, on no account touch champagne 
or wines of any sort. They will surely give you an 
acid stomach, inducing sea-sickness in its worst form.” 

“ Take a cup of strong coffee, without milk or sugar, 
before rising, and you will be surprised to find with 
what comparative ease you will be able to dress. Go 
at once on deck; ‘make an effort,’ no matter how 
badly you feel. Once there, you will be all right. 
Keep on deck—out of your berth all day, and as late 
at night as you can.” 

“Do not touch coffee on shipboard. It will make 
you bilious, and insure the evil you are hoping to 
avoid. If at all nauseated, keep quietly in your berth 
allday, If not too cool, have the door and windows 
opened; but on no account attempt to rise.” 

“ There is nothing better than lemons. Keep one in 
your hand, and taste a little of the juice now and 
then, It willrefresh you and settle the stomach; but 
let oranges alone, entirely. They will not digest easily, 
and will make you bilious."’ 

* Reject lemons altogether. At first they may seem 
pleasant and refreshing, but will only increase your 
discomfort; but oranges are nourishing as well as pal- 
atable, and if eaten freely will prove highly beneficial.” 

“Take soups, highly seasoned. The pepper and 
other seasonings will warm and invigorate; but avoid 
broths, gruels, etc.” 

“On no account venture on highly-seasoned soups. 
They derange the stomach badly—are too heating, 
often causing inflammatory symptoms—and leave all 
meats alone; but chicken broth, oat-meal gruel, and 
the like, are simple, easy of digestion, and quieting to 
a sick stomach.”’ 

“* Eat as much meat as you can, even if the stomach 
rejects it. You need strengthening, and though at 
first it may annoy, you will find that you arrive 
at a settled, placid state of body and mind muoh 
sooner than if cenfined to light, unsubstantial food— 
like gruels, broths, etc."’ 

“Deny yourself all kinds of meats, gravies, and oon- 








diments through the whole voyage, even when entirely 
free from nausea. One enters on his travels through 
foreign lands and climates, in a much safer condition 
if, while on the water, after, by sea-sickness, the 
stomach is thoroughly ‘swept and garnished,’ one 
still continues the rémedial process of a light, simple 
diet." : 

Ard so all who see, kindly attempting to sympathize 
and advise, give directions utterly dissimilar. ‘When 
doctors disagree, who shall decide?’ 

Of course we have our own ideas of what is the 
very best mode of procedure; but are not sure 
that what is beneficial for us, personally, would be 
accepted by a large majority. There is but one gen- 
eral rule which will always hold good for every one, 
and which may be accepted with the greatest confi- 
dence: Never venture on the water at all; and then, 
old and well stricken in years, you may be gatherei 
to your fathers without having experienced the dis- 
comforts of sea-sickness. That is the enly security. 
One may cross the ocean many times, in all kinds of 
weather, and return triumphant!y, making one’s- 
self merry over the discomforts of others; but “let 
him who thinketh he standeth take heed, lest he fall.” 
In an hour when he is most confident sudden disaster 
may overtake him, and the most skillful physician 
would hardly attempt to explain the reason for the 
unexpected calamity. 

A severe wind or storm could not have been the 
cause, for many a time, when the sea rolled “‘ moun- 
tains high,’’ when the ship rocked and quivered in 
every timber, while the winds rent the sails likeshreds 
of paper, and shivered the masts like glass, he has 
walked the deck exultant, viewing the wild commo- 
tion of waters with head erect, and cheek in the full 
flush of he: lth, saying defiantly, as we heard one re- 
mark not long since: 

“The ship may be wrecked, but you can't scare up a 
storm which will upset my stomach, anyhow.” 

Take care! The voyage is not yet ended. ‘Let not 
him that putteth on the armor boast like him that 
taketh it off.’’ 

“No fear for me; I couldn’t be sea-sick if I were to 
try.” 

One, two, three days drag by, and still this boaster 
is invulnerable. Where all others are so miserable, it 
is provoking to see the mocker pass on unscathed. 
Another night of wind and storm, and in the morning 
the weak and languid victims of the sea’s relentless, 
arbitrary power miss the loud, jubilant greeting 
which, in their nervous condition, has been somewhat 
exasperating. Who is this outside the saloon, leaning 
for support against a pillar? Pale-faced, lusterless- 
eyed, with drooping head—“‘ Can this be haughty Mar. 


! inion ?’’ 


“Served him right,” is the first irritable feeling, but 
suppressed, it is to be hoped, before the utterance; for 
@ common trouble siheuld make the heart kind and 
restrain the tongue. The right hand of fellowship, in 
this community of misery, is extended, and the hith- 
erto unconquered meekly accepts the pledge. 

We do not undertake to explain this strange vicissi- 
tude of seafaring fortune; but are inclined to suppose 
that, unconsciously, the system may have been in a 
somewhat disturbed condition just before this particu- 
lar voyage, and the storm and wind acted as physicians 
to the patient, giving aremedy which, though, “ at first, 
not joyous, but grievous,’’ will, in the end, work out a 
more peaceable condition of the body, bringing the 
bile into subjection and establishing the health. 

If our advice were asked, we should say, bring to 
your aid all the good sense and quiet judgment you 
possess, make them your prime ministers, and act up 
to the light imparted by these counselors. If you at- 
tempt to follow the advice of every one who, passing, 
stops to sympathize, it will work you woe assuredly. 
In our own case, we should fight the invader, resisting 
to the uttermost the lassitude that settles over one 
the moment nausea begins. Reject the berth, and as 
long as there is power to sit up, refuse to lie down; 
for though 2 recumbent position may restrain the 
sickness somewhat, and, to a great degree, prevent 
vomiting, yet the strength gives out sooner, and we 
are not at all sure, unless it proceeds to great excess, 
that one is wise to wish to resist 2 remedy that is far 
more beneficial in the end than the doctor's ipeoac. 
As far as possible we should keep on deck, where 
fresh air can, at all times, be secured, and make no 
effort to eat when sure the stomach will reject the 
very first mouthful. What is the use of torturing one’s 
self by the vain attempt? 

Do not look cross and forlorn. It makes others un- 
comfortable, and only increases your own disgust 
with yourself and everything else. Do not whine and 
draw down your mouth in a grimace suggestive of a 
drug-store. Laugh, talk cheerfully as long a3 your 
breath will allow, and when that is impossible sit still 
and be patient. Assoonas the throat relaxes enough 
to swallow, a few sweet-water grapes are very cool 
and comforting, and, when at all possible, a quail or 
pigeon, if there are any on board; or, next best, a bit 
of chicken carefully broiled and seasoned witli pepper 
and salt—no butter—will be accepted by the unruly 
stomach when stronger meats, gravies, soups and 
gruels are at once rejected. 

But this course may not be the best for others. 
Therefore, let each be a law unto himself; but bs 
good-natured, anyhow. If you do not feel so, act it a 
short time, and the genuine article will soon follow. 
Amidst all your discomforts try and bear in mind 
that the long-suffering stewardess is mortal, as well as 
yourself. Do not keep her running upstairs and dewn 
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for a dozen different things, when you very well know : 


that, for the present, you cannot touch them, and her 
fatigue will be in vain. *‘ Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you.” 

After a sea-sick article, receipts will scareely be ac- 
ceptable. We therefore reserve them for a more 
ausepicicus moment. 





ICE-CREAM FOR FOUOR. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


HAT could Polly be about? Lotty, all out 

of breath with hard running, leaned over the 

bluff and looked down to the little inlet up which the 

tide was slowly creeping. One wave even then broke 

against Polly’s bare feet, but she stood composedly, 

only now and then giving a jerk to the string in her 

band, and then dropping something into a small tin 
cup by her side. 

“Fishing where there isn’t any water!’’ Lotty cried, 
atlast. “What are you doing, Polly? You're worse 
than Simple Simon; for he had a pailful.”’ 

“Come and see,’’ said Polly, looking up for a mo- 
ment; and Nathan, too, busy gathering dry seaweed, 
called, ‘‘Come and see.”’ 

Letty ran down the winding path some of you 
who long ago reai the ‘“‘’Longshore Stories,”’ may re- 
membcr. The string proved to have, not a hook but 
a bit of clam on the end; and as Polly let it lie on the 
wet sand, little red crabs, such as you sometimes see 
in oyster-stews, scuttled up to it, put out their feelers 
carefully as if suspecting danger, and then laid hold of 
the tempting morsel, to be at once jerked into the tin 
cup, the bottom of which was already alive with their 
brethren fighting furiously with each new arrival. 

** Now, stand still as you can,”’ said Polly, ‘“‘ else there 
won't be any more come out; [had to be quiet ever so 
long before they began to.” 

“They don’t know as much as fiddlers,’ said Na- 
than. ‘‘ You wouldn’t catch fiddlers coming out, for 
all the clams that ever were.”’ 

“But what are you going to do with ’em?” Lotty 
asked, looking at the lively, wicked little claws. 

“Roast ’em. That's what Nathan’s building the fire 
for. Didn’t you ever cee us do that?” 

“Never,” said Lotty, horrified. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to roast them alive! Why, it’s bad as Indians.”’ 

‘““You don’t seem to mind it when we roast oysters,”’ 
said Nathan; “and they’re just as much alive as crabs 


” 

“Oh, but they don’t squirm!” Lotty went on: ‘TI 
think it’s awful to do this. I wouldn’t eat one for 
anythixg. You ought to boil’em, and then it wouldn't 
hurt so mucb.” 

“What's the difference whether you're boiled or 
reasted?”? Nathan said, touching a match to his pile 
of seaweed, which sent up a brilliant blue flame. “I 
don’t believe you’d like one, any better than the other. 
But I’d just as soon boil these. Polly’s got a little ket- 
tle, you know; it’s behind the bench in the rock- 
house. Won’t you get it, Lotty?” 

Lotty looked, and presently brought out a dumpy 
little kettle, which Nathan filled with salt water and 
hung over the fire, Lotty standing by until it boiled, 
amd then retiring into the rock-house till the cup of 
crabs had been emptied into it, together with two or 
three clams picked up at the last moment by Nathan. 
Polly set her little table with the pewter tea-set 
brought home by Captain Ben not long before, and 
Nathan having emptied the crabs into a large clam 
shell, and filled another with crackers, declared the 
party to be quite ready. 

‘*Now, sit by and reach to,” said Polly, who talked 
“*Longshore’’ and ‘‘ Jersey,’”’ never dreaming but that 
it was the choicest English. 

“Pll eat a clam,’”’ said Lotty, “but I guess not a 
crab. Oh! how can you, Polly Ben! You're eating 
legs and bones and all!”’ 

“Tt hasn’t got any bones, and they’re most as good 
as oysters,’’ Polly said, putting one between two little 
crackers and handing it to Lotty. ‘‘ Now, you it 
so, and see if it isn’t good. Crab sandwidge, you 
know.” 

Lotty ate dubiously, her face clearing as she went on. 

“They are good,’ she said, “if you don't look at 
‘em. I wish Harry had some. He’s off with the boys, 
though, and I’ve got to go home again and see those 
dreadful girls. I don’t know what I’d do if they were 
going to stay all the time.”’ 

“What girls?’ said Polly, pausing in the act of filling 
a cup with molasses and water. 

““Why, they’re girls that live in New York, and their 
mothcr knows my mother a little bit, and so they’ve 
come down here to stay till Saturday without being 
asked or anything, and mother saysI’ve got to be po- 
jite to’em. And I came to see if you’d just as soon I'd 
bring ’em down to the rock-house. I don’t know what 
to do with them, because they don’t know how to play 
anything.” 

Polly went through an inward struggle before she 
answered. Lotty she loved well enough to grant free 
admission to the rock-house at all seasons; but two 
strangers turning over her treasures was another mat- 
ter. Suppose they should want to take Seraphina, or 
empty her box of East Indian shells! But Lotty 
looked so forlorn that Polly had not the heart to say 
**No.”’ 

“‘T reckon they’re ever so stuck-up, but you can 
bring ’em,’’ she said. ‘‘They won’t be here but two 
days, any way.”’ 

“You thought I was stuck-up when you first saw 
me,’’ Lotty laughed. 





“Your clothes were, but I knew you wasn’t,"’ Polly 
answered confidently, while Nathan relieved his mind 
by turning somersets down to the very water's edge. 
“ Are you going after them now?” 

“T guess so,"’ Lotty said, getting up slowly. ‘ Don't 
you make fun of them, Nathan. You've always got to 
behave well to your company, whether you like’em or 
not.” 

“You behaved well, didn’t you,’ said Nathan, “ run- 
ning away from them down here?” But Lotty climb- 
ing the path, made no answer, and Nathan, after 
watching her to the top of the bluff, amused himself 
by throwing bits of drift-wood on the fire, while Polly 
heated water and washed her dishes. ‘ 

“Don't you go off,” she begged, when, an hour later, 
voices were heard above; but Nathan had already dis- 
appeared behind some rocks, and Polly, tumbling out 
her dishes again, that she might seem to be busy, stood 
with her back to the door. 

“Here we are,” Lotty said, running in. ‘I’ve 
brought Cornelia and Annie both down, and they 
think the rocks are horrid."’ 

Polly turned, with a dreadful sense of being all bare 
feet and red hands, and met the astonished look of the 
two girls, who, from Lottg’s enthusiastic talk about 
Polly all the way down, had expected anything rather 
than what they saw. 

“T shan't play with her,’ said Cornelia, the eldest, 
aftera moment. ‘She looks just like a beggar.”’ 

** You ought to be ashamed to bring us here,”” Annie 
added. ‘ Nothing but rocks and mud and a barefoot 
girl all freckles.”’ 

“You cught to be ashamed of yourselves,’ Lotty 
said, passionately, as Polly, her eyes full of tears, ran 
by them and up to the old house. “The nicest girl 
there is *longshore. She wouldn't tell a lie, or say a 
mean thing about anybody for all the world. Oh, you 
hateful things!"’ and poor Lotty burst into tears and 
sat down on a stone. 

‘Well, I didn’t mean anything,"’ Cornelia said, after 
an uncomfortable silence. ‘* Ask her to come back, if 
you want to; I suppose she looks as well as any of the 
people down here. I wish we hadn’t come.”’ 

“T wish you hadn’t,’’ was on Lotty’s tongue; but 
she kept still and went up to Polly, who sat on the 
doorstep crying, and could hardly be made to return. 
Return she did after a while, and, determined that 
Lotty should not feel badly, showed off the rock- 
house and Seraphina to the best advantage, and her- 
self emptied the box of shells into Miss Cornelia’s lap, 
who turned them over and even condescended to ad- 
mire some of the brightest. 

‘Father's home,’’ Polly whispered presently, ‘and 
he's going to New York Friday afternoon, and coming 
back Saturday. He says we can go this time.”’ 

Lotty flew up from the bench where she had been 
sitting, holding Seraphina. This plan had been talked 
of all summer, and only a week before, Captain Ben 
had given his solemn promise that Lotty and Polly 
should both be taken on his next trip to New York. 
Mrs. Lane had suid “‘ Yes,”’ and the envious boys had had 
the promise of “ next time,”’ to keep them quiet. But, 
eagerly as Lotty sprang up, she sat down again blankly. 
These girls were on her hands till Saturday noon, and 
how could she go to New York on Friday ? 

‘Tell your mother,” said Polly, whose confidence in 
Mrs. Lane was unlimited; and Lotty, more and more 
anxious to get home and talk it over, could hardly 
wait while the girls discussed what shell they would 
rather have, and afterward walked over to Horse-shoe 
Point, where Nathan came forward and gave some 
pieces of information regarding the habits of horse- 
shoes never found in any Natural History, affirming 
that they used their pointed tails to open oysters, and 
that he had seen them holding clams in their eight 
claws and picking the meat out with the same instru- 
ment. 

Not till bed-time did Lotty find time for any private 
talk with ber mother, but then the matter was soon 
settled. 

“T want to go to New York myself,” said Mrs. Lane, 
“to see about Harry’s clothes; and if Captain Ben is 
willing, I will go with you, and take Cornelia and An- 
nie at the same time. I do not care to have them stay 
any longer than is necessary ;"’ and Lotty, delighted, 
hugged her mother and determined to make the best 
of everything till then. 

Thursday went byas comfortably as could be expected 
with two visitors who could not or would not be 
pleased, no matter what was done for them. Friday 
came, clear and beautiful; not a cloud in the sky, and 
just breeze enough to fill out, like great white wings, 
the sails of Captain Ben’s pretty schooner. Cornelia 
and Annie made no objection to returning a day 
sooner. Their kid slippers and thin muslins were not 
adapted to ‘Jongshore life, and their amazement at 
Lotty’s calico dresses and thick boots did not lessen. 
** How that rich Mr. Lane could dress his only daughter 
in such style?’ was a question not only looked but 
asked, and answered fully by Mrs. Lane, who hoped to 
put scme new thoughts into their silly little heads. 
That Polly, too, should be chosen as a companion, and 
that Lotty was willing to be seen with her on Broadway, 
was another mystery, settled after their own fashion. 

* Your father's rich, isn’t he?’’ Corneliaasked. ‘‘He 
owns ships, doesn’t he? He owns this ship?” 

‘““This is a schooner. He owns this,’’ Polly said. 

“T thought so,’’ Cornelia nodded; and began a de- 
scription of the style in which they lived, and of New 
York sights generally. ‘“ And there’s one plase,” she 
went on, ‘the handsomest place you ever saw, where 
you get icc-cream and everything. You'd think it 
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was heavenly if you should see it. It’s Thompson’s, 
and ma lets us go there for ice-cream whenever we 
want to.” 

“T know about it,” said Polly; ‘‘Lotty told ma, 
I'm going there with her." 

“Are you? Well, we'll go with you,” said Miss Cor- 
nelia, thinking she might as well leave a good impres- 
sion. Polly's face fell, but brightened again as an idea 
came to her. 

“I’ve got a whole shilling,"’ she thought, “‘and Lotty 
says a big plateful only costs a shilling. I'll treat ‘em, 
every one; and then they'll think my father is really 
and truly rich, even if I haven't got any slippers. 
Won't Lotty be pleased ?"’ 

Cheered by this thought, Polly piloted them over 
every part of the schooner; showed them the cabin 
with its neat little berths, the sailors’ quarters, and 
the cook’s galley where dinner was cooking. 

“We've got lots of things in the baskets for our din- 
ner,"’ she said, ‘‘ but Jim is making plum-duff besides. 
I guess you'll say it’s good.”’ 

Even Miss Cornelia admitted this when dinner-time 
came, and though she declared the tarry smell of the 
ship “ perfectly dreadful,’ and screamed more or 
less when, early in the afternoon, they anchored 
alongside other ships, and had to eross to the shore by 
several different planks—still, she made herself so 
agreeable that Lotty almost liked her. Annie's mouth, 
however, went down and her nose up, in the same 
scornful fashion as at first, and Lotty and Polly both 
said as little to her as possible. The girls lived in 
Leonard Street, then a fashionable part of the town, 
and knew their way home perfectly well; and Mrs. 
Lane, as they reached Broadway, was about to say 
“*Good-by,’’ when Lotty interrupted her: 

“Oh, mother, not yet! We all want to go to Thomp- 
son’s—to show Polly, you know. Do let us go—all 
alone too; I never did yet."’ 

“T meant to take you myself,” said Mrs. Lane, after 
a moment’s thought; ‘‘ but there is no harm in your 
going in alone. My errand is close by, and I will come 
in afterward. Go to the back, and take a large table, 
so that there will be room for all. You know you do 
nothing about paying till I come.” 

Polly chuckled as Mrs, Lane walked away. 

“I’m going to pay,” she said, just as they reached 
the building. ‘‘ Don’t you saya word. It’s my treat, 
Lotty, and I want to tell the waiter-man andall. You 
told me just how, you know.” 

“But you haven't got money enough,” said Lotty. 

“Yes, I have—plenty."’ Polly answered; and there 
was no time to argue the matter, for Cornelia had al- 
ready gone in and was walking up toward the pretty 
tables. Polly, though almost dazzled by the splendora 
of gilding and crimson velvet, took her place quietly, 
feeling equal to the occasion, and looked delightedly 
at the stylish waiter who came forward, 

She spoke very plainly and distinctly; so plainly 
that several people turned as the order came: 

“Mr. Waiter-man, I want you to bring me one big 
plate of vaniller ice cream, and four spoons."’ 

Lotty turned very red as she glanced across to An- 
nie, who sat up straight and looked at Polly in the 
most withering way. 

‘*Four plates, she means,’ Lotty gasped at last; but 
the waiter had gone. There was 2 fearful silence till 
he returned, handkerchief at face, and set in the mid- 
dle of the table the solitary plate—the four spoons 
sticking up in the most inviting mauner. Theu Oor- 
nelia arose. 

“T thought your folks were decent folks,” she said, 
looking at Lotty; ‘* but I shall tell my ma you ain't fit 
to associate with, nor nothing,’ and followed by An- 
nie, she flounced out and was seen no more. 

“What does she mean?” said Polly. “I thought she 
loved ice-cream. Then we'll eat it all ourselves.” 

“T don’t want a bit,” said Lotty, faintly, longing to 
run, but knowing she must wait. ‘How could you 
do such a thing, Polly? Just see how those four spoons 
look!" 

* Polly looked blankly at the unfortunate ice-cream 
fast melting away, and Lotty, on the verge of crying, 
waited for her mother, who came in shortly and 
stopped in surprise as she saw the spoons and the chil- 
dren's disturbed faces. 

‘Only one plate of cream!" she said. * Bring two 
more, waiter, There are spoons enough here,” she 
added, laughing. ‘ You needn't tell me about it now, 
children. Eat your cream, and then we are going up 
to the house.” 

Mrs. Lane took the plate for herself, gave each 
a speon, and chatted quietly till the cream was 
eaten. But Lotty, who saw the waiter laugh as they 
went out, began to ery when they were again in 
Broadway, and Mrs. Lane saw one or two tears steal- 
ing down Polly’s cheeks. 

“T meant to treat ’em,” she said; “but my money 
wouldn't pay for but one plate. I didn’t know every- 
body would be so mad about it. It’s all the shilling I 
had.” 

Polly was soon soothed, but Lotty remained a little 
cast down till evening, when Mr. Lane took them to 
the museum. By Saturday morning she was herself 
again, and as they sailed down the bay, said: ‘‘ Well, if 
it only keeps those girls away, I shan't mind it if the 
cream did have four spoons.”’ 

Polly in time confessed to her father the fine effoct 
she had intended to produce. Captain Ben laughed 
for an hour; and, for many months afterward, whea 
he saw any symptoms of airs on Polly’s part, brought 
them down suddenly by remarking: 

“You'll take four spoons, I reckon, Polly.” bd 
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HOME. 
THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


“TN our country the two extremes of evil and of 
-good can be seen in the treatment sf the Chinese. 

In California, their rights as citizens have been 
denied; they have been loaded with obloquy, and 
abused, mobbed, and slaughtered. Though there have 
teen exceptions in missionary effort for them, yet 
abuse has been the rule. We hope soon to give full 
information as to the missionary work among them, 
from a valued correspondent. 

In Massachusetts, in the town of North Adams, they 
have been fairly employed as laborers and treated 
with Christian love and wisdom, and the results ac- 
cord to the treatment. Though they are employed in 
a shoe manufactory, yet it is called by Rev. G. D. Pike, 
in the Congregationalist, a Chinese College. They 
were not required to study, but offers of aid were 
made to such as desired it. And now, of their own 
accord they are earnestly engaged in the study of our 
language and literature. Many of them attend Church 
and Sunday-school. 

When they first came they were addicted to gaming. 
But now, says Mr. Pike: 

“The school-book and the Testament take the place 
of the gaming-table. No opium is used, and —_ seven 
out of seventy-four use tobacco. No wonder they are 
found studying the Testament aud attending the 
Sunday-school. <A group were studying the Sermon 
on the Mount. One recited to me the greater part of 
of the fifth chapter of Matthew, and closed the recita- 
tion with the Lord’s Prayer. Another sang a native 
song. 

“** From scenes like these, New England’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.’ 

“A goodly number of those Chinamen attend church 
and Sunday-school. They are not only exquisitely 
neat, but choice in their associates. None of them 

vitate toward liquor or gambling saloons. The 
fiave no taste for the class of men frequenting suc 
places. Their fidelity and affection are marked. Mr. 
Sampson tells me he never had men before take so 
much interest in his work. In a word, their promi- 
nent characteristics are, industry, ingenuity, fidelity, 
neatness, economy, power of discrimination, and 
love of learning.” 

This experiment leads us to very interesting results. 
The Chinese, to a great extent, can thus be educated 
and Christianized with little or no expense. Mr. 
Sampson tells us that he, in less than ayear, refunded 
from the profits of their labor the 30,000 dollars in- 
vested in the experiment. Others can do the same. 
Mr. Pike is quite sanguine as to the probability of thus 
educating and Christianizing 100,000 Chinese young 
men in a thousand such colleges. He says: 

‘ Business men in pursuit of their vocati@ns can put 
more men in the way of becoming intelligent and 
efficient missionaries to the Chinese, than all the other 
missionary agencies operating in behalf of that great 
heathen country.” 

To effect this the essential requisite is to obtain a 
thousand manufacturers like Mr. Sampson. Let us 
hope for them. 

THE INDIANS. 


Hon. C. Delano, Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, gives the following estimate of the number 
of the; Indians within our jurisdiction. There are 
about 142 nations of them, divided into tribes and 
bands. There are about 185,000 souls exclusive of the 
Indians of Alaska, and the wild tribes of New Mexico 
and Arizona. In Alaska there are 75,000. Add 5,000 
for the wild roaming tribes of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and 80,000 in the Indian Territory west of 
Arkansas and in several of the States, and there are 
by estimate, 345,000 Indians under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Delano says that the Indians of Alaska are more 
highly civilized than the rest, having been under the 
care of the Greek Church and not influenced by our 
government, which is no compliment to our national 
Christianity. 

The government has dealt with these Indians 
through about 75 agents. ~These agents have so dealt 
with them as to produce universal hatred of our 
government. Of this Mr. Delano thus states the 
reason: 

“Tt wasan awful state of things—a state of things 
broughtabout by maladministration. Not an agent 
to take care of this people was selected who had any 
regard for God or justice. They were not selected 
upon that basis. Custom had made it known that 
an Indian agency was the direct road to wealth. Not 
that they could make money on a salary of $1,500 a 
year. Iam well informed that agencies in past ad- 
ministrations had been purchased at the moderate sum 
of $15,000. That is to say, ‘I buy the privilege of 
being an Indian agent with the ultimate prospect of 
robbing the Indian of the goods and money that go 
through my hands.’ It wasashocking state of things— 
a disgrace to the nation—a dishonor to republican in- 
stitutions. But I thank God this dishonor is in proc- 
ess of extermination.”’ 

The new policy is administered by a Board of Indian 
Commissioners, composed of ten men from as many 
denominations, who serve without compensation. 
Their duty is to supervise all purchases and distribu- 
tions of goods for the Indians. In other words they 
are a gyard against the swindling of the agents. Over 
a million of dollars, it is stated, has been saved in 
the short time since the board was established. 

The influence of this board has been great inremov- 
ing the hostility of the Indians to the govenment by 
gust and benevolent treatment. By thus averting wars 
millions more are saved, for official documents tell us 





that in the last fifty years Indian wars have cost the 
country several hundred millions of dollars. 

This board has a general supervision of the welfare 
of the Indians, and some of them have visited different 
tribes to study their condition. They are warmly in 
favor of missionary efforts, and it was at their invita- 
tion that the meeting at Washington was held, of which 
we have given an account in a former number. 

Of course every effort is made to improve the char- 
acter of the agents, and though they are not faultless, 
yet a process of improvement is going on. 

AN INDIAN STATE. 


If the estimate given of the number of the Indians 
is correct, one thing is plain, a good-sized State would 
easily contain and sustain them all, if they were to 
epgage in agriculture and the other pursuits of civil- 
ized life. Secretary Delano proposes to assign to them 
the territory west of Arkansas, which is larger than 
the State of Missouri, and has a soil and climate un- 
surpassed. Of this the Presbyterian Record says: 

_ There are great difficulties in the way. It will take 
time, consideration, large expense, and the greatest 
kindness, with the greatest ess, to bring so greata 
changetoa happy issue. For several years_this proj- 
ect has occupied a place in the thoughts of some con- 
nected with our Missionary Board. Glad, indeed, 
would all Christian people feel if it could be well 
effected.” 

RED LAKE CHIPPEWAS. 


A letter from L. G. Wright, Superintendent of Red 
Lakes, states that the Chippewas have engaged ear- 
nestly and successfully in agriculture and house-build- 
ing. Also that they are better clothed than ever be- 
fore. Mr. Wright says: 

“Such a spirit of improvement is now fairly waked 
up as is worthy the attention of all who are interested 
in the work of civilizing and Christianizing these In- 
dians. I have Jabored among Ojibways at different 
points for twenty-five years, and have found that the 
great obstacle in the way of bettering their condition 
was the utter disinclination of the men to labor, to 
take the hoe and the ax and cultivate the soil, and 
to provide another place of abode than the birch-bark 
wigwam, which the women could build without calling 
upon the men for assistance. All this is changing now 
among these bands, and as a consequence of this new 
and more comtortable condition, they are in a much 
more friendly mood toward the whit: men who are 
laboring for them, and toward all connected with the 
Government.”’ 

The American Missionary asks, What is the cause of 
the remarkable awakening of these Indians to industry, 
and of theirstrong desire to become civilized ? 

And the reply is, not any special eftorts or expendi- 
ture, but because they are now dealt honestly by, and 
are encouraged by friends who care for them. And if 
this policy is pursued, and schools among them aided 
by government, their barbarism and war will be dried 
up at the fountain head. 

Not only are these Indiauxs interested in the arts of 
civilization, but they are more interested in the Gos- 
pel, and are in a fair way to be thoroughly converted 
and Christianized. 

We have here a striking illustration of the wisdom 
and power of the new policy inaugurated by General 
Grant. All that is needed is to pursue it with increas- 
ing energy and perseverance. The power of love has 
never yet been tried. Try it thoroughly. It will not 
fail. 

EPISCOPAL PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The (Episcopal) Spirit of Missions states that eighteen 
years ago the first bishop was sent out to California. 
The obstacles to be encountered from distance, diffi- 
culty of access, heterogeneous and changing popula- 
tion, and expense of living were great. But one parish 
priest was then in the diocese. Now there are fifty clergy 
in the diocese. There are in San Francisco seven con- 
gregations, five of which have handsome church edi- 
fices. Thereisa ‘‘ Female Home” established in San 
Francisco, and they are now engaged in founding a 
church hospital. St. Augustine’s College has been 
founded, hasnearly one hundred students, and is prov- 
ing agrand success. St. Mary’s Hall for girls has been 
established by Dr. Breck, and the buildings partially 
erected. There is the only Western church paper, the 
Pacific Churchman, on a firm basis, and doing its good 
work through the whole coast. We feel therefore that 
the foundation, at least, of a strong diocese has been 
laid. 





FOREIGN. 
M. MICHAUD AND THE POPE. 


HE Old Catholic war has broken out with 
new vigor in Paris, under the lead of M. 
Michaud, Vicar of the Madeline, and an honorary 
canon of Chalons. The occasion of the conflict is the 
rigor of the demands of Hippolyte of Tours, the new 
Archbishop of Paris. Under his predecessor, Michaud 
was allowed private liberty of conscience as to the 
decree of the Pope’s infallibility, which he rejected, 
though he was outwardly to submit to it. On the ac- 
cession of the new Archbishop, M. Michaud inquired 
of him first whether he would allow priests under him 
to give absolution to those who reject the Vatican 
Council and its decree of infallibility? Secondly, 
whether he would allow priests to celebrate mass who 
do not in their hearts accept the council as cecumeni- 
cal, and its decree as Catholic and valid? 

To both these questions the Archbishop gave a de- 
cided negative. : 

The Abbé Michaud severely rebuked him for his 
apostasy from his own former doctrines and threw off 
his authority, and resigned his preferments, intending 
still to preach and officiate as a priest of the Old 
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Catholic Church. His rebukes of the Archbishop are 
very severe, as given by the correspondent of the Lan- 
don Daily News: 

* You, Monseigneur, at one time, when you ware 
Bishop of Viviers, declared that the Uitramontane 
Party was anti-Catholic; but now you treatas heretics 
and schismatics the Catholics who persevere in reject- 
ing Ultramontanism. You formerly defined Catholic 
truth to be that universal truth which, in the wordsof 
Vincent de Lerins, had ‘always been believed every- 
where and by everybody’—quod ubique, quod semper, 
¢uod ab omnibus creditum est; but now this Catholic 
truth has degenerated in your mind to Roman truth. 
Formerly the Catholic Church was the agglomeration 
ef all the particular Churches, but now in your eyes 
and those of your adepts the Church is nothing else 
but Rome and the Pope. The universality of the 
Church of Jesus Christ is degraded to the individualisin 
of one man. You, in fact, ignore Jesus Christ, and 
care only for his vicar, whom you make his master; 
for with you the Gospel is subordinate to the interpre- 
tation which the Pope may choose to put upon it—the 
Gospel is no longer that of Jesus Christ, but the bull 
which it may be the good pleasure of any present qr 
future Borgia to issue.’’ 

This is bold speech, and indicates a full counting of 
the cost. Nor does it involve him alone, for he states 
in his letter to the Archbishop that he is acting for a 
party in the church who ‘“ will not allow the Pope to 
supplant Christ by the Syllabus.”’ 

Recently a committee met at his house at which 
German, English, Italian, Spanish, and Russian com- 
mittees were present, and they avow the purpose as 
soon as funds can be collected, of opening churches 
independent of the Ultramontane Episcopacy. 

The basis of this movement is essentially the same as 
that of Dillinger, but there seems to be more tone in 
it, and it takes a wider range. The leader, the man 
of energy and enthusiasm may be at last found in M. 
Michaud. . 

The importance of this movement cannot be over- 
estimated. 

FATHER HYACINTHE. 

The new paper of Hyacinthe, the organ of the Old 
Catholic movement at Rome, has made its appear- 
ance. Itis called L’Espérance de Rome. It coincides 
with the movement of Michaud. His position may be 
understood by this platform— 

“Tf, with all the deference that is due to the Church, 
we dare to require reforms, let it be fully understood 
that we do not thereby renounce our title as Catho- 
lics. We do not seek to incite pulpitagainst pulpit, we 
only ask for the reform of the Church in the Caurch; 
and if we often frankly condemn the abuses committed 
by those who pretend to be its sole representatives, 
we shall often also console ourselves with the recol- 
lection of its good acts and its greatness.”’ 

If now all who stand on this platform are excom- 
municated at Rome, the result will be, however it may 
be named, a second Reformation, in the name of the 
true and real Church, and in opposition to Papal 
despotism. 

BISMARCK AND THE POPE. 


It seems to be the purpose of the Pope through his 
Catholic subjects to attack the German empire, as de- 
fending the Old Catholics against his excommunica- 
tions and as predominantly Protestant. <A corre- 
spondent of the London Times represents a member of 
the Prussian Landtag, speaking in the name of the 
Papal party, as avowing opposition to the present 
national union, and preferring a looser connection 
between the German States as more congenial to the 
habits and traditional tendencies of the people. This 
means that the Pope is not willing that the Catholic 
portions of Germany should beswamped in a powerful 
Protestant empire, and would like to dissolve the 
Union. 

To this attack Bismarck made a telling and bold 
reply. He deprecated the formation of a political 
party on this narrow Papal basis; but seeing it to be 
a fact he took up the gauntlet thrown down, and yet 
made pacific overtures in the form of offering the Pope 
a permanent representative in aNuncio atBerlin. As 
e complaint that the empire resists the execution 
of the Pope’s excommunications, he says: 

*“*All we have done is this: We have prevented 
Catholic Bishops from deposing, or causing to be de- 
posed, teachers and professors, masters in our public 
schools and servants of the government. In resisting 
this interference with administrative affairs, we are 
borne out by the letter and spirit of the law; and ifit 
is alleged that these gentlemen ought to be dismissed 
because while they profess to inculcate the Catholic 
religion they, in reality, have ceased to be Catholics, 
alll can say is, that this is a contested question under 
existing statutes, and that the enactment of fresh 
laws will be required to solve the doubt. The prepa- 
ration of bills for this purpose, the new Minister for 
Church and Educational Affairs will, I believe, regard 
as one of his primary duties. The Prussian Govern- 
ment respect the religious convictions of all the 
various Churches represented in the State; but they 
object to execute the decrees of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, and to establish, as it were, five or six State 
Churches in one and the same monarchy.”’ 

The Freeman gives as Bismarck’s concluding words 
the following passage, which it says is good for other 
nations as well as Germany, and which some English 
statesmen, calling themselves lileral, would do well to 
study. 

““We must do all we can so to arrange matters as to 
have the least possible concern with religion in our 
perliamentary proceedings. Itis the earnest wish of 
the Government that each religion, and above all, the 
Catholic, which is so much respected, and professed by 
so large a portion of the people, should have perfect 
freedom of action in the Prussian State. The Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with dogmatic discussions; 
every dogma, whether we believe in it or not, which is 
adopted by so many millions of our countrymen must 





be sacred to the Government and the rest of the popu- 
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lation. But we cannot admit the claim of any eccle- i for any member of either. House to recommend or 


siastical authorities to have a sharein the power of the 
State, and we consider it necessary, in the interest of 
peace, to resirict them within their proper province. 
A Government which adheres to the principle of reli- 
gious equality must not be asked to adopt a sectarian 
policy; wehave no special State religion in this coun- 
try.” 


The correspondent ef the London Times thinks that 
the Papal party will not recede from its attack on the 
Emtire, for they fear its influence. 


“It is the reunion of Germany into an organized 
whole which is thought to threaten the interests of the 
party temporarily paramount in the Church; itis not 
the action of the Imperial Government, who would wish 
to be friends with the Pope, but their very existence 
which gives offense. If the Pontiff and his Council 
were men of temperate views, they would have tried 
to make the best they could of abad bargain, and have 
allied themselves to any government disposed to coun- 
tenance established religion, no matter whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant; but they object to a Protestant Hm- 
oe. they object even to Catholic Cabinets, un- 

ess they consent to uphold the Syllabus and its sup- 
plementary decrees.”’ 

The movement is designed to create religious enthu- 
siasm for the Pope in the masses—and it will do it, but 
itis repugnant to the immense majority of educated 
people. 

Obviously the forces are gathering for a tremendous 
ccnflict. Who can foretell the future? But if the 
Pore is no wiser in the future than in the past, he will 
but lead his forces to final defeat. 

The Christian World, in view of the facts, says: 

“What with the Old Catholic movement in Ger- 
many, and the threatened rising of the Gallican clergy, 
it seems as if we were on the eve of a revolution in the 
Church of Rome. Prudence, however, requires that 
we suspend our judgment. Prince Bismarck does not 
forget the part played by the Romish clergy in Ger- 
many, in the late war, in endeavoring to incite the 
people against the Prussians; and as he perceives that 
the claims they are now putting forth are incompati- 
ble with constitutional government, he has just given 
public expression to his sentiments in a debate arising 
out of the votes of supply for the department of Pub- 
lic Wo1ship and Education. He calls the Catholic 

arty ‘‘an army on a war-footing for fighting the 

-russian Monarchy.’’ It appears that the Ultramon- 
tanists are threatening to go to the constituencies with 
the cry of ‘Save the Church!” Bismarck is said to 
have come out of the debate more popular than ever. 
Even in free America the Romanists are adopting a 
thoroughly reactionary policy; and in the matter of 
education now declare that, although all direct and in- 
direct religious instruction be excluded from the pub- 
lic schools. that would not render them a whit less ob- 
jectionable, for they object not less to purely secular 
than they do to sectarian schools. They are the modern 
impersonation of the horse-leech, crying, “Give, Give,” 
—never satisiicd.”’ 


The Week. 


| Pyne GRANVILLE’S long expected note has 
reached Washington, has been the subject of a 
Cabinet meeting, and has probably been answered by 
this time. State etiquette forbids the publication of 
the correspondenee at present, but thereis no doubt that 
the note to our Government is superlatively friendly, 
und itis generally assumed that the reply of the United 
States, while equally courteous in tone, will not modify 
the claims for consequential damages, although it may 
intimate that these claims are put forward more in order 
to elicit an impartial ‘‘ opinion ”’ (using the word in its 
technical sense) on national responsibility in such cases 
than with the hope or intent of securing payment in 
the present instance. The return of My. Charles 
Francis Adams, Arbitrator on the part of the United 
States, of course creates a demand for his opinion on 
the question of the hour. He is reported to have said, 
colloquially, that the ‘“‘Case”’ is one which may fairly be 
submitted to the Arbitrators, but he is professionally 
and commendably careful about ventilating his 
opinions. 





It now appears that Minister Schenk furnished the 
British Foreign Office with copies of tae American 
* Case” as early as the 18th of December, and it took 
the official mind some five weeks to discover its un- 
reasonable character. That this discovery was made 
and published just when it was, namely, a few days be- 
fore the openirg of Parliament, may or may not have 
been merely a coincidence. Certain it is that the ex- 
citement consequent upon the press comments was 
very convenient to the political leaders of both parties, 
in several ways, giving Mr. Gladstone an opportunity 
to create something approaching a war fever, and af- 
fording Mr. Disraeli a chance, of which he was not 
slow to avail himself, to point out the incompetency 
of a Government which could so easily be drawn into 
a treaty which must be repudiated. 


The Senate has followed up the line on which 
it started last week, and has done little aside from 
the question raised by Mr. Sumner’s resolution 
abcut the sale of arms to France. On Tuesday, Mr. 
Schurz delivered a {long speech, on his and Mr. Sum- 
ner’s side of the affair, which, we believe, every- 
‘beGdy, save the Times, acknowledges to have been 
very able. The week came to an end before any 
vote was reached, and although most of the strong 
men in the Senate have made themselves heard, 
and Mr. Sumner threatens a second speech, waiting, 
with his usual sagacity, until his opponents have 
shown their hands, we cannot, as yet, tell what the 
end willbe. Inthe House on Tuesday, there was a 
spicy debate on Civil Service Reform, arising on a bill 
reported by Mr. Willard, making it a misdemeanor 
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solicit the appointment of any person to office, direct- 
ly or indirectly, unless called upon for his opinion by 
the President or head of a Department, in which case 
he shall give it in writing. The World .credits Fer- 
nando Wood with having made a speech on this ques- 
tion which soared to sublime heights in the matter of 
Reform, and gave out “ Universal purification, and 
the elevation of the official standard,” as the political 
watchwerd of the future. The Consular and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill, was discussed at consider- 
able iength, but no vote was reached on the general 
question, although amendments were passed making 
the Russian a first class-mission and reducing the rank 
Japanese and Central American missions. In the 
course of the debate, the policy of the United States 
regarding Cuba, came in for severe criticism at the 
hands of Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana. 

In the matter of the “Ku-Klux” reports, the mi- 
ncrity appears to have blundered rather badly in as- 
signing the work of drawing up the document to a 
member from Ohio, who was not disposed to abide by 
the courtesies of parlimentary language, even accord- 
ing to the liberal usage of the House. The reckless lan- 
guage used was very near causing the rejection of the 
report, but after enough had been said to direct the 
attention of the public to its general style it was sent 


_ to the printers with the majority report, which, what- 


ever its shortcomings is at least in tolerable English 
and duly observes the proprieties. Human nature 
being what it is, it is natural that the minority should 
have made what capital it could out of the rulings of 
the majority. While admitting in general terms the 
existence of the Ku-Klux, the minority charges its or- 
ganization to the followers of both armies who saw 
their opportunity and took advantage of it in forming 
bands for pillage and outrage. In short, the report 
aims to give such an interpretation to the evidences 
as shall sustain what we may without offerse term 
the Democratic belief as to the existence of the Ku- 
Klux. The majority of the course attempts to prove 
exactly the opposite, and looking at the two reports 
as impartially as we can, seeing that we admita bias 
in favor of Republicanism compared with Democracy 
as it exists, we must say that the majority makes out the 
best case. However the “ Klan” may have originated 
(we happen to know, by the way that it or something 
very like it, existed as early as 1863), if assumed a polit- 
ical form as soon after the war as reconstruction be- 
gan to make itself felt, and has exercised a powerfu 

influence in nearly all the sparsely settled districts of 


the South. Nevertheless the majority has the grace | 


to recommend Northerners to consider well the differ- 
ent conditions of society and all the circumstances 
consequent upon the war, and the advent of carpet- 
beg politicians, before forming too harsh an opinion 
regarding the Southerners. Altogether the reports 
tend to confirm us in our opinion of the Ku-Klux. It 
exists but it is not so repugnant to Southern society a3 
itisto us, and it cannct be effecually dealt with by 
the military force at our disposal. Its extinction 
must, in the end be left to the good sense of the com- 
munity. 

No final action has as yet been taken in the matter 
of a new city charter at Albany, but the Commitieo of 
Seventy is actively at work, and, we believe, considers 
the chances good. To the end that the Legislature 
might be duly impressed, a ratification meeting was 
called at the Cooper Institute on Tuesday night, and 
the great hall was for the third time packed with an 
audience which would have approved out of hand any- 
thing which the Chairman proposed, and which would 
doubtless have frowned upon any opposition a3 eman- 
ating from Tammany. It wasavery effective meeting 
and cannot but have its influence at Albany, where we 
hope the charter will be speedily granted. 

A dispatch from Laramie announces that the long 
blockede of the Pacific Railread is over, and that the 
line is open from end to end. Almost at the same time 
a hundred and fifty passengers have reached Chicago 
frem San Francisco, being the first arrivals for a 
month. It issupposed by the railway authorities that 
there will be no further damage frem snow in its 
solid form, Lut they and the other inhabitants 
of that region are looking forward anxiously 
to the breaking up of winter, when the freshets will 
dcubiless be very heavy, judging from the amount of 
snow which must melt and run off sooner or later. 

It is for the professional builders to decide which of 
the wooden truss-bridgesis the best, and which are 
wholly untrustworthy. We do not know but that 
the Finck Suspension Truss, when properly construct- 
ed, is the strongest shape into which wood can be put, 
for b1idging purpose ; but we have here an account of 
how one of these bridges which was reckoned perfect- 
ly secure, gave way last week on the Louisville and 
Cincinnati Short-Line Railroad, under a passenger 
train which was running at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour. Everything behind the engine ssems to 
have gone down some twenty-‘ive feet into the creek- 
bed, and of the sixty-four passengers who were on the 
train, two (a remarkably small number), were killed 
outright, : nd fifty-three were more or less injured. 
Fortunately, the fire, which, of course, followed in the 
wrecked cars was promptly put out by the engineer 
(name nct given), and so, at least, one horrible acces- 
sory cf such scenes was, in this case, prevented, 








Under the circumstances it is perhaps remarkable 
that immigrants are so well cared for in New York as 
is really the case, but it is none the less gratifying to 
report the conviction and sentence of at least one man 
who bas successfully engaged in robbing the poor 
people who land here ignorant of the language and 
affording, provided they happen to have coin about 
them, a tempting prey to the professional rascal. Tie 
accused in the case referred to was probably one of the 
worst of his class. and as Recorder Hackett has given 
bim the extent of law, sending him to prison for five 
years, we may hope that the example will not ba 
without its effect. The chief complant against this 
swindler, @. H. Moore by name, was brought by one 
Kronach, a German immigrant, whose evidence was 
positive to the effect that Moore had robbed him by 
taking excessive toll of asum of money placed in his 
hands for exchange. This money was originally in 
greenbacks, was turned into gold, and was supposed 
to have been placed by Moore in a money-belt which 
he assisted Kronach to buckle about his person. Sub- 
sequently Kronach found that about $940 had been ab- 
stracted and has succeeded in securing the conviction of 
the robber. Moore’s council tried the ingenious trick of 
proving’an alibi with the aid of a druggist’s prescription 
but failed signally, and upon the whole the case seems 
to have been very effectually carried though, doubt- 
ful testimony being always ruled out and a conviction 
secured despite the rather discreditable effort made to 
bring in political issues in order to influence the 
verdict. 


Lord Mayo, for three years the Governor-General 
of India, was assassinated in the midst of his staff by 
a zcalous follower of Mohammed a few days since. 
This event, following as it does the murder of an En- 
glish judgo last winter, of course causes grave anxicty 
in England, recalling the horrors of tae Sepoy mutiny 
thirtecn years ago. It is said that Mohammedanism 
has for years been gaining ground in India, and if a 
revolt takes place it may be among Mussulinans 
instced of Hindoos. The possibility, in ease such 
2 revelt is threatencd, of obtaining through the aid 
ef diplemacy an edict from the Sublime Porte 
Ceclaring that the rule of Englishmen is in accord 
with the Prephet’s will, is canvassed in England, but 
it is not likely that the Government would consent to 
sacrifice its dignity in so extraordinary a manner. If 
such an arrangement is effected, we trust that tha 
representatives of Great Britain will seo that ths 
terms of the treaty are very clearly defined, for indi- 
rect damages of a religious char.cter, under the teach- 
ings of the Koran, would be difficult of adjustment 
before any board of impartial arbitrators. It is under- 
stood that Lord Northbrook, now Under-Secretary of 
War, will succeed to the Governor-Generalship of 
India. 


A few days ago the telegraph said that the Count 
de Chambord, or, as he styles himself, the “ King of 
¥rance,”’ had issued a manifesto, as he is accustomed 
to co at irregular intervals, and had gone to Antwerp 
to live. It now turns out that if he has really 
changed his place of abode he has timed the move- 
ment so as to meet a sort of congress of Legitimists. Tae 
dispatches are very brief, but in view of the fact thata 
Royalist paper, which we should, perhaps, classify as a 
* call” ora ‘*‘ platform,” is circulating in the French As- 
sembly, having already received numerous signatures; 
trat there are definite hopes of a coalition between the 
Legitimists and Orleanists; and that the journals are 
so influcnced that they do not venture to publish par- 
ticulars, it is justifiable to regard the meeting of sundry 
Legitimists, Dukes and Prelates, as! not without sig- 
nificance. Moreover, in view of a possible political 
crisis in France, Prussia has, according to a London 
dispatch, placed two of her army corps under march- 
ing orders. Antwerp, it is said,isin astate of excite- 
ment, andif the staid capital of sober Belgium is s9 
stirred by the personal presence of these dignitaries, 
we may be tolerably sure that the more mercurial 
cities of the interior are equally aroused by rumor 
and speculation. The position occupied by Prussia is 
this: Holding that so longas the stipulations of the 
treaty are unfulfilled, she hasa right to grant or with- 
hold her approval in case a change of government 
occurs in France, she is prepared for another invasion 
should affairs at Versailles take aturn which threatens 
the odd millierds of francs which stand to her credit 
according to the indemnity clauses. 


Education is a leading topic in the Prussian 
House of Deputies just now, and a further breach be- 
tween Church—meaning the Romish authorities, and 
State—meaning Prince Bismarck, is threatened. In 
the course of a debate on a School Inspection Bill, 
the Prince spoke of the connection between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Poles asa political movement, 
and remarked that in districts where the population 
is mixed, the clergy oppose the use of the German 
language in the schools, whole villages in Western 
Prussia having lost the use of that language in conse- 
quence. ‘ But,’ adds the Prince, falling back upon 
what we may regard as his hobby—a French prece- 
dent—“ our forbearance is atan end. We know what 
we owe to the State. We shall make provisions for 
conferring on the Poles the benefit of the German 
language, taking the action of France in Alsace as our 
example.” 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE TC-MORKNOW OF DEATH. 


NDER this startling head, with the su)-title 
“or, The Future Liie, Accordig to Sciences,” M. 
Louis Figuier, the author of several sensation: and 
practical ‘scientific’’ books, has published his no- 
tions cf the nature, origin and d. stiny of the soul of 
man. A translation of the work has just been issued 
by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. The foreign jour- 
nals have made merry over its crude speculations, au- 
dacicus assumptions, and shallow reasonings; and the 
most charitable of them seem to think the author a 
little crazy. We do:ot see the proots of any other 
lunacy than that of conceit, sentimentality, ignorance 
and the theatrical tendency of the Gallic mind. 

In the introduction, the author explains that the 
death of a beloved son led him to ponder on the life be- 
yond the grave, and that the prevalence throughout 
France of similar bereavements, in consequence of the 
late war, has caused him to publish his thoughts on the 
subject for the consolation of his countrymen. He in- 
veighs against materialism, which he declares to be of 
German origin, as the moral cancer threatening to de- 
stroy society. ‘‘Itis not petrolenm which set fire to 
the monuments of Paris: it is mater-alism.’”’ And he 
offers this book, “which may be called Spiritualism 
demonstrated by Science,” as a timely antidote. Un- 
fortunately for the object thus bravely announced, M. 
Figuier is not capable of demonstrating anything. He 
declares that man is composed of the body, a material 
substance; lifea physical force; and the soul, an im- 
mortal essence. The soul exists alsoin animals and, a3 
a rudiment, in plants. The human soul has passed be- 
fore reaching this condition, through successive exist- 
ences in lower forms, beginning with plants, aud pro- 
ceeding through zoUphytes, mollusks, radiates, etc., up 
to memmalia. Irom a beast of superior order the soul 
goes into the body of 2 new-born infant. If the child 
dies before teething, the soul begins again, entering 
another baby’s body. The same reincarnation takes 
place in the case of a wicked man, who has not been 
sufficiently purified and ennobled by his earthly life to 
goastep higher. Good souls, however, r'se through 
the atmosphere at death, till taey reach the ether, 
about eighty miles from the earth. There they re- 
ceive ethereal bedies, and become “superhuman be- 
jngs.”’ 

The same is ‘‘demonstrated” to take place on the 
other planets, ali of which are, of course, inhabited, 
and possess series of organic existence, similar to the 
terrestrial, if not precisely likethem. Each planctary 
mankind has its superhuman form, dwelling in the 
ether around the p'anet. These superhuman beings 
advance in refinement through successive existences, 
and are promoted from one degree to another, till as 
“pure spirit’? they reach the sun. If the proportion 
of soul in terrestrial man is about 5) per cent., then 
“in the superhuman it is undoubtedly 80 to 85 percent 
(p. 107). When the soul is fit for the sun, it amounts by 
this mcasurement to 100 per cent. 

The sclar radiation is sustained by the continual in- 
flux of souls into the sun (p. 171), a theory of the con- 
servation of the solar force, which is advanced ‘ with 
some confidence, since science has no exact informa- 
tion to give uson the point.’’ And the rays of the sun 


mal germs to the earth. 
The author rejects the table-rapping and medium- 


speaking spiritualism, but flnds the true means of com- 
inupicationin dreams. Morcover, conscience, he be- 





| the 
| the temptations of the present state. 
| temptations are plain matters of fact. 
- aie : ig . | life. 
are emanations of these spiritual beings, bringing ani- | being or from our own nature. 


7 ' amount isthesame. Why trouble ourselves about their 
There is communion between the dead and the living. | 


lieves, ‘‘is simply the influence trausmitted by a being i 


who was deer to us, and of whom death has bereft us.’ 


Base men have no conscience, because they have never | 


lovedany one. How those people manage to have a 
conscience, whose beloved friends have not yet died, 
M. Figuicr forgets to say. 

This rambling eclectic speculation, combining the 
metempsychosis of Pythagoras with the succdéssive 
worlds of Brahma aud adding alittle sentimental sun- 
worship, is crowned with a recognition cf God, whom, 
with true French sublimity, the author locates ia the 
central sun, inthe mathematical center of the worlds 
that compose the universe. There is such acenter, be- 
caxse nothing tells us there is not. Mathematicians 
who have had some trouble in finding a center for in- 
finite space, will be glad cf this short and easy solu- 
tion. 

The arguments of M. Figuicr are all of this bold 
character. Thus ihe planets are shown by him to be 
inhabited, ina very simple way. They are (with the 
possible exception of Mar.) uninhabitable for such 
plants and animals as we are acquainted with; hence 
they must be hatitaile for some other varieties of or- 
ganized life; ‘‘and, if habitable, then inhabited.” 
Anotker sublime instance is his answer (p. 323) to an 
objection supposed to be interposed against his doc- 
_ trine of solar soul-emanations. “If we be asked to 
explain more precisely how immaterial germs travel 
through space, we answer that one must preserve one's 
self from the folly of wanting to explain everything.” 
(Yet he quotes with sarcasm (p. 265) the Catholic propo- 
sition that the tenets of the church are articles of faith, 
and the maxim ‘‘ Credo, quia absurdum.") This style 
of demonstration M. Figuier may eall science; other 
people will callit cheek. 

In fact, the pretensions of this writer to scientific 
accuracy were never acknowledged by experts. He 





belongs to a class of Bohemians, who seek fam? and 
profit in “‘ working up ” the “‘ sensations’ of svieatific 
discovery, ust as other Bohemians arranze, em}ellisa 
and spice for the popular palate the news of the day. 
In this latest work, his method is the exact reverse of 
scientific. Jt!s more like that of some ancient phil- 
osophers, who evolved the plan of the universe out of 
their inner consciousness. Butthe result has not the 
izerit whick some ancient philosophies did possess: it 
is not consistent with itself, nor with known facts. We 
cannot even grant to ifthe merit of much novelty or 
ingenuity. Itis ‘‘hash.” 

The facts scattered through the volume are mainly 
astronomical. Butthe statements of them are often 
inaccurate or unintelligible. Thus we are told (p. 37) 
that “ the inclination of the earth onits axis is23 deg.,” 
the fact being thet the earth is not inclined on its axis 
in any conceivable sense; that the inclination of the 
earth’s axis to the ecliptic i is not 23 deg., but 65 deg. 32 
min.; and that theinclination of the equator to the 
ecliptic or or bit-plane is not 23 deg., but23 deg. 23 min., 
or nearly 23's deg. 

"the one merit of the book isa vivacious and some- 
times eloquent style, which may make it amusing to 
general readers. Thatit will instruct, or comfort, or 
morally harm anybody, we cannot seriously believe. 


TERRA DEL FUEGO. 
A N allusion to the climate of a kitchen as 
“Terra del fuego” ina recent article in this 
column, must be understood as a reference to the 
meaning of this name (Land of Fire) not to the actual 
weather in the dismal country which bears it. The 
climate cf the real Terra del Fuego is described 
by Darwin as equable, humid and windy. It is 
neither very hot nor very cold, but a constant succes- 
sion of gales and storms of rain or sleet renders it one 
of the most dismalin the wor:d. The savage inhab- 
itants area degraded race, usually living upon shell- 
fish, and not faring better, when, pressed by famine, 
they eat one another. Darwin calls the Fuesian ‘the 
miserable lord of this miserable land.’”’ Yet he says 
“thereis no reagon to believe that the Fucgians decrease 
in number, therefore we must sappose that they enjoy 
asufficient share of happiness, of whatever kind it 
may be, to render life worth having. Nature, by mak- 
ing habit omnipotent, and its effects hereditary, has 
fitted the Fuegian to the climate and the productions 
of his miserable country.’”’ The fiery name of this 
damp and gloomy mountain-island was given by Ma- 
sellan, who saw alongits shores fires which he sup- 
posed to be volcanic. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Gp tence ON THE EXISTENCE OF SATAN.— 

There are passages in the New Testament which 
seem to nnply that a powerful spiritual being acts as a 
tempter to mankind. These passages are probably ac- 
commodations to the prevalent modes of thought and 
speech. But that sucha being is possible, as I feel my 
great ignorance of the spiritual world, I cannot speak 
confidently. Nor does the notion seem to deserve any 
anxious thought. Dismiss or keep the Evil One, the 
Gospel remains the same. Human life remain3 
same. Satan is brought in to explain 
Now, thess 
They belong to 
No matter whether they come from a spiritual 
In either case their 


source? For the Devil’s own sake, I should be pleased 
to know that he does not exist; for it is painful for me 
to think of a being so powerful given up to crime, ma- 
lignity, and hate. But if he exists, he is under the 
same control with wicked men. It is almost impious 
to meke him a second God, as some do. Luther was 
more rational when he called him “ caitiff,’"’ and drove 
him away by laughter and scorn. I dissuade none 
from believing in the Devil; but I bessech them not to 
fear, but to resist him.—Letier of Channing—Retigious 
Magazine for Janvary. 

INDEPENDENCE OF ARTISTS.--It is related of Ingres, 
the French painter, that one day when King Louis 
Philippe called at his studio, the busy man, not desir- 
ing to be interrupted either by king or peasant, po- 
litely declined fo see his Majesty, and went industri- 
ously on with his work. Once, also, when Quee2 Vic- 
toria called at the studio of Sir Kdward Landseer, the 
great Englishman, who happened to be in a fine frenzy 
over his dogs, sent to his royal visitor a gentlemanly 
regret at not being able to see her ladyship, and did 
not allow his brush to stop. In like manner, a few 
days ago, when the Grand Duke Alexis and his retinue 
visited the studio of William Page, President of the 
National Academy of Design, the venerable artist, 
who was at that time intensely engaged in his little 
upper gallery, allowed the princely party to wander at 
their royal willamong the pictures down stairs, neither 
interrupting his visitor nor suffering himself to be in- 
terrupted by him. 

A Goop Joxe.—It is related of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, that in going through the reception- 
room of his Palace at Sans Souci, he encountered a 
workman who busied himself to get on top of a ladder 
to take down a clock from the wall, but owing to the 
smcothness of the marble floor, the ladder could not be 
kept firm. ‘‘ What art thou doing here, mon ami?” 
inquired the king. ‘I ama watchmaker,” answered 
the workman, “and I have received orders from the 
superintendent of the palace to repair this clock; I 





have been trying to take it down, but cannot succeed, 
as the ladder does not stand firm.” ‘ Ascend the 
ladder,” said the king, “and I will hold it while you 
are at work.’’ This done, the workman departed with 
the clock. On the following morning, the king was in- 
formed that the clock of the reception-room had been 
stolen. No sooner had his Majesty heard this, when 
he found to his chagrin, that instead, as he believed, 
of assisting a watchmaker, he had been made the dupe 
of a thief. The king at once issued an order, saying, 


“Let him run; I have been an accomplice to the 


theft.”’ 

—A book has been published in England, entitled 
Mr. Pisistratus Brown in the Highlands. Mr. Brown 
is that very difficult character to manage, a blunder- 
ing sportsman; but somehow he is not made to look 
like a fool. Witness this spirited defense of himself, 
when he shoots a hare sitting: 

“*What is too bad?’ said Mr. Brown, indignantly. 
‘Shooting a hare when you get the opportunity? You 
think I cught to have let her run, and then shoot her. 
Admirabie logic! What does the hare care for the few 
yards’ scamper, and an extra minute of life? Giving 
her a chance for her life! Why, what a childish super- 
stition that is, as if there were a bargain between you 
and the hare, and the hare appreciated your courtesy. 
Let me remind you, my dear friend, that all these 
fantastic notions are of modern and spurious growta. 
Our ancesters shot how, and when, and where they 
could, and none of them thought of setting birds into 
the air to have a chance of winging a dozen of them 
No! they shot them fairly and completely on tho 
ground,and ate them afterward. You yourself, when 
you steal up to a stag, do not force it imto the air be- 
fore you fireatit. Clear your mind of cant.’” 


—A negro member of the Texas Legislature was 
met upon the street with a large roll of greenbacks in 
his hand, looking at his pile, and chuckling so loud 
that he attracted the attention of a bystander, who 
said to him, ‘What are you laughing at, Jim?’ Jim 
replied, ‘‘ You see that money?’ ‘‘ Yes.’? “ Well, bass, 
I just got that for my vote. I’se been bought four or 
five times in my life, but dis is de fust time I eber got 
de cash myself.” 

—It is to wine drinking, says an examiner of 
musty records, that we owe the origin of the kiss. 
After Micennius caught his wife sucking his finest 
wines through the. bung-hole of a barrel with a straw, 
the custom became general in Rome for the husbands 
to kiss the lips of their wives, that they might dissover 
the quality of their gocd ladies’ stolen libations; and 
Cato the elder recommends this plan to the sarieus 
attention of all careful heads of families. 

—Mr. Kroexing points eut the following mode of 
determining which of two objects seen at a distances 
is further off than the other. Let the reader suppose 
two trees, for instance, standing in a line with the eye; 
if he moves his eye to the right the tree which is 
nearer will appear to move to the left, and the other 
will seem to follow the motion of the eye. 

—When I feel inclined to read poetry I take teen 
my dictionary, The poetry of words is quite as beau- 
tiful as that of sentences. Bring me the finest simile 
from the whole range of imaginative writing, and I 
will show youa single word which conveys 2 more 
profound, a more accurate, a2 more eloquent analogy. 
O. W. Holmes. 

—The origin of the English newspaper is shrouded 
in mystery. So far as known, the first printed intelli- 
gence transmitted to different parts of the country, in 
a form somewhat resembling the newspaper, was tha 
news of the des cent of the Spanish armadain 1553. 


—Dr. J. P. Thompson, who recently left this city 
for Europe, has been invited to Borlin, to deliver a 
course of lectures in the Hall of the University upon 
the “Constitutional History aad Civil Polity of the 
United States.”’ 

—Sinee the outbreak of the revelution in Ootober, 
1868, Spain bas sent 110,000 men to Cuba. About two- 
thirds of this number have died. 

—An Italian critic of Wagner’s Lohengrin” un- 
kindly says, ‘Science is a fine thing—but for sleep I 
prefer a good bed.” 

—The Smiths had a dinner at Pittsburg on Now 
Year’s day. The first toast was, ‘‘ Pocahontas— 
heaven bless her for saving the Smiths to this coun- 
try.”’ 

—A wise man looks upon men as he does upon 
horses; all their caparisons of title, wealth, and placa 
he considers but as harness.—Ceci/. 


—The ceiling of the new opera-house, Paris, will 
be made of copper, consisting of a multitude of plates, 
screwed together and capable of being at any time dis- 
jointed. This roofing will be movable, so that the 
height of the theater may be regulated at pleasure. 

—An Independent Church, composed of Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and @ongre- 
gationalists has been formed in connection with How- 
ard University. 

—“ Harty,” said a mother to her little boy, “you 
shouldn’t throw away nice bread like that; you may 
want it before youdie.”” ‘“‘ How could I get it, though, 
if I eat it now?” Harry asked. 

—Thero are 712,109 depositors in 135 savings-banks 
in New York, and their aggregate deposits amount to 
$142,203,000. 
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The Little Folks. 








WISHES. 


O Nell, she wants a pony 
To ride adown the lane ; 
And Ned, a gallant vessel 
TO sail across the main. 


Now, grandpapa has neither, 
But offers each a knee ; 
And one shall be an Arab steed, 
And one a ship at sea. 
A.D. W., in The Nursery. 





HOW ARTHUR RAN AWAY. 


RTHUR was a sturdy little fellow, about five 
years old, with hair like sunlight on a French 
marigold, and a little freckled face, that was a very 
Pleasant face, too, when it did not happen, to have a 
shade of discontent on it, as it did just now. 

Arthur was giving his opinion quite freely to the 
great yellow cat, who sat perched on the gate-post, 
eyeing him with no very loving glances. Yow don’t 
remember, but doubtless Kitty did, the innumerable 
times when Arthur had tied the sting of “ bell- 
peppers” round her neck, and left her to sneeze her 
unoffending head off at her leisure; nor the time he tied 
her to the vestry-door by the tail, and she favored the 
company assembled at a Methodist watch-meeting, 
with dismal howls in varied keys. 

Well, as Arthur told his troubles to his feline friend, 
she listened with grave attention, though a close ob- 
server might have detected an expression of latent 
malice in the small green disk of her eye. 

“T don’t see why great big fellows, five years old, 
that dress their own selves, ought to be sent down 
town for a dozen pearl buttons, every time Miss Scis- 
sorscomes. Mother never ‘gives me a chocolate-drop 
when I get back, eiver, and Miss Ellis always does, 
angd—”’ 

Here his eyes fell on a tall, angular figure, stalking 
down the lane, envcloped in an unusually gaudy Bay 
State shawl, and carrying a few necessary articles, 
such as a parasol, a bundle of patterns, a reticule, an 
extra shawl], ete. 

“Mother Marden, you don’t mean Miss Cilicia is 
coming here again?” 

“Yes, she is,” was the reply from within, ‘and I 
want you—”’ Whatshe wanted Arthur did not stop 
to see, but darted up the lane, asif grizzly bears were 
in hot pursuit. 

He findlly stopped before a large old-fashioned 
house, with lavender, heath, and sweet-williams, grow- 
ihg within the white pailings, and—yes, a fair young 
lady just stepping out of thedoor. It was his Sunday- 
schcol teacher. 

“Why, Artie,’’—and Miss Ellis stooped fora kiss,— 
“‘what brings my little boy up here at eight o’clock 
in the morning?” 

‘“‘ Oh, I do’ know! nothing particular, I guess,”’ said 
Arthur, indifferently. “I shouldn’t wonder, eiver, if 
I had run away.” 

“Run away!” and the blueeyes grew sober. ‘“‘ Why, 
Artie! ButIsuppose you mean you are going right 
hack?’ 


“© no,” said Artie, disdainfully, ‘‘ that woulda’t be | 


running away at all! I sha’n’t go home till to- 
morrow, anyhow, and perhaps I sha’n’t for sixteen 
years !”” 

Miss Ellis smiled, but only said, ‘If you will come 
with me, Artie, I’llshow you asad little sight, that is 
very different from your nice, pleasant home. The 
little boy we are going to see has never walked in his 
life; his mother is dead, and he lies all alone in his 
room, while his father is at work. I have been to see 
him very often,and have read to him, and taken 
flowers to him; but Iam afraid I shall never do that 
any more.” 

They went into a dark, dirty strect, known as “ Rag 
alley,’ and stopped before a house equally dark and 
dirty, but into which a ray of light had fallen, four 
years before. 

Inasmall room on a low bed lay a little creature, 
strangely bent and twisted, but with a face so sweet 
and touching in its beauty, that Arthur held his 
breath. The great, wonderful blue eyes had a light 
more of heaven than earth; the white forehead, 
where the blue veins showed plainly, was shaded by 
long evrls of pale gold-color. The face, with its look 
ef patient suffering, brightened as Miss Ellis entered, 
and a little thin hand was held out to her. 

“I’m so glad you have come!” he said, with a little 
sigh. ‘ What little boy is that?” 

“It’s little Arthur, Teddy,” said Miss Ellis; he has 
come to see you, because he is so sorry you are sick.” 

“Tam glad you are well, little boy,’ said Teddy, 
gravely. ‘Is father there?” 

A bundle of rags, with gray head above, rose from 
its kneeling position at the foot of the bed, and came 
round to touch the little face with a tender, loving 
touch. 

‘“*How long has he been so, Dennis?” asked Miss 
Ellis. 

“Since yesterday, mum,’’ was the reply. ‘The 
docthur says he can only last a little while now, the 
little saint he is, father's poor little patient saint!" 

There were tears in his eyes, but he knelt down by 
the bedside, drawing his rough coat-sleeve across his 
face. 





“ Little Teddy,”’ asked Miss Ellis, bending down, ‘‘ do 
you suffer much now?” 

‘“« Not much, ma’am; I am only tired now. 
sball sleep soon.” 

Yes, little Teddy, the sleepis almost here. The little 
life of pain and deformity will soon become “one 
grand, sweet song,”’ the song of redemption. 

‘Teddy, could you say a little prayer after me?" 

“T’llsay anything after you, 'causeI know’t will 
be so good, ma'am,” and the little clear voice re- 
peated slowly :— 


I guess I 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Arthur, gazing through his tears, saw a wondrous 
change upon the little face. 

Teddy lifted his hand with a listening leok. ‘*t Don't 
you hear de boofer moosic?” And after a minute, 
“De boofer mcosic, and de pitty light, shinin’ for 
Teddy!" ; 

Yes, the “ boofer light’? had shone out for little 
Teddy, and would shine on him forevermore. 

After a while a little child walked into Mrs. Mar- 
den’s kitchen, and threw himself on her neck. 

“Oh mamma, I was going to run away, and not 
come back for twenty-five years, and I went down to 
see little Teddy, and he never walked in his life, and 
hadn’t any mother, and he is dead, and, O mamma, 
mamma, don't you want some pearl buttons?" 

WINOGENE, in Our Young Folks. 





BACKING. 

) 3 yer IN.—Yeu remember the story in your 

Latin Reader of the man who stole a drove of 
oxen, and pulled them into a cave by their tails, so 
that their tracks should seem to lead the other way; 
but their lowing exposed the trick and brought ven- 
geance upon the thief. Now, we know men who think 
that they are deceiving society by facing one way and 
going the other. They take great pains to make their 
tracks point toward virtue and honesty, while they 
are really backing into vice and rascality. We know 
children who are continually backing into all sorts of 
mischief, and yet contrive to make their tracks look 
all right to their parents. But the trick is sure to 
come out at last, and bring its authors to grief. There 
are, to be sure, rare occasions when backing in is just 
the thing. A farmer often backs his oxen into the 
barn for a load, because it is easier to back an empty 
eart than to back a ton of hay. We have some mer- 
chants here in Chicago who, whatever transaction 
they go into, aiways contrive to back in in such a way 
as to keep the r heads toward the door. We have others 
who always plunge into a matter head-foremost, till 
they get such a load to carry that they cannot back at 
all. Perhaps you can think of boys who get them- 
selves into all sorts of tight places, with a bigger load 
than they can manage, because they never learned 
the art of backing in. 

Backine Ovut.—This is a sort of backing which is 
exceedingly unpopular, being regarded as a species of 
cowardice and meanness. ‘Squire Mullen accused 
*Squire Burdock of backing out of his bargain about 
that chestnut colt. Tom Peters called Pete Thomas a 
sneak for backing out of his agreement to go skating 
with him on Saturday. The Hercules Base-ball Club 
turns up its nine noses at the Vulcans for backing out 
of the game for the pewter ball. 

Now, we are not going to recommend the breaking 
of promises or engagements, 23 a rule; but we do 
want to say a word or two in favor of the natural and 
inalienable right of backing out. When you get stuck 
in the mud, don’t wade in deeper; back out. When 
you get inte the wrong road, don’t try to go out 
through the farther end; back out. When you have 
made a mistake, don’t stick to it just out of pride; 
back out. When you become involved in a silly quar- 
rel, and think it necessary to fight it through, back out. 
When you kave committed yourself to an affair that 
proves to be Gishonorable, the sooner you drop it the 
better; back out. When you hare promised to do a 
wicked thing, you have no right to keep your word; 
back out. 

Back1nG Down.—Some people think that this is the 
same as backing out, but it is easy to see the difference. 
Backing out may be creditable or discreditable, ac- 
cording to what you back out from. Backing down is 
always discreditable. It alwaysimplies that the backer 
has descended from a higher position to a lower. Mr. 
Wilkins gotinto difficulty wits Mr. Jenkins, and vowed 
to have revenge. He knew that he was in the wrong, 
and he might have backed out honorably; but he 
went to law, got beaten, and in the end had to back 
down. Great Bill Slocum boasted to his school-mate; 
that he proposed to give little Mr. Stepquick, the 
teacher, a thrashing. He tried it, and—backed down, 
a wiser, sadder, and to some extent redder, young 
man. Colonel Oldscrip, under the influence of the 
sermon, surprised everybody by subscribing a hun- 
dred dollars toward the new meeting-house; but 
afterward, 28 everybody expected, pleaded poverty, 
and backed down. When Charles Ledeasy went to 
the city, he promised his mother not to smoke; but 
‘all the fellows smoked,” and he backed down. Boys 

and girls, never back down. When you are wrong, 
back out; but when you are right, stick to it in spite 
of everything; never back down. 

Backine Up.—This ought to mean just the opposite 








of backing down, and it very often does. You hear it 
said of a certain man: “ He talks well, but he can’t 
back it up; meaning that he promises more than he 
can perform. You hear it said of another: ‘“‘He don't 
brag, but whatever he says he'll back it up;” mean- 
ing that he will do just as he agrees. ,“‘So John has 
signed the pledge.” ‘“ Yes; and he’ll back if up, too.” 
‘Harry has made a profession of religion.” ‘ Has 
he? Then you'll see he'll back it up.” 

But there is another sort of backing up which wa 
want to speak of to parents more particularly. There 
isa kind of backing up which you need to do. We 
don’t mean backing up your own promises to the 
children, but backing up the children themselves. It 
is often said of a business man, an author, ora poli- 
tician, ‘‘ He is not very capable himself, but he has 
good backers."" That is, he has friends abler than 
himself, financially or otherwise, who put their 
strength behind his weak enterprise, and so back him 
up. Now, there is nobody in the world who noeds 
more backing up than your children; and there is 
nobody whe can back them up so well as you. When 
Robert says, ‘‘I mean to turn over a new leaf, and 
get up an hour before breakfast every day,” den’t say, 
“That’s old. I’ve heard that about onee a weck 
for the last year or two,"’ but say, ‘‘That’s a good re- 
solution, Robert. Stick to it, and we'll see what we 
can do to make that hour the pleasantest one in the 
day." When little May musters up courage to whis- 
per, “I’m trying to be a Christian,” don’t look the 
other way and say, “ Well, well, we'll see how long it 
will last;’’ but just put your arms around her, and 
look rightinto her eyes, and say, ‘‘God bless you, dear 
May! I'm trying to be one too, and we'll help each 
other all we can.” 

Ina word, if you don’t want the children to back 
into mischief, or to have occasion to back out of 
wrong positions, or to back down from right enes, 
then back them up.—The Little Corporal. 

t 





There is a curious French saying that “ Ninety-nine 
sheep anda Champenese make a round hundrea"— 
(quatre-vingt-dix-neuf moutons e6 un Champenois 
font cent betes), The derivation of this proverb 
is said to be traced to the fact that Cawsar, during his 
conquest of Gaul, exempted from taxation flocks of 
sheep under one hundred in number; bué when tho 
natives of Champagne—no fools by the way—made all 
their flocks consist of ninety-nine sheep, the Oon- 
queror ordered the shepherd to count as one sheep. 





PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
18 letters 

1, 8, 2, 117, was the dwelling of Abraham. 

h, 13, 8, 9, was a country remarkable for its fortreas. 

i, 11, 6, 5, is a plant. 

10, 11, 8, 16, was a wilderness used by Duvidas a hiding-place. 

15, 4, 11, 14, was a famous rock. 

18, 2, 3,9, was aman whose descendants cover a large countiy 

The whole when reduced to half the number ara larger than 
at first. IsonA. 

HOUR-GLASS PUZZAM, 

1. A girl’s name. 

2. Food for invalids. 

3. To stimulate. 

4. The first letter of No. 3. 

5. A place of entertainment. 

6. The union of three. 

7. Same as No. 1. 

The answer to No. 1 forms the top and bottom and middto 
perpendicular of the glass. Bunny. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

Syncopate part of a tree and make a verb; a building somo- 
times used by fire companies and make an animal and an ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel; a vehicle and make a domestic ani- 
mal; asmall child and make a portion of water; an article ef 
food end make a trinket; a vegetable and make a boy’s nick- 
name: a bird and make an animal; vapor and make part of a 
flower; an article of wearing apparel and make a cottage. 

C. A. Parren. 
. HOMONYMB, 

(Words haying the same sound, but differing in moaning.) 

(1.) A beadland—a garment. (2.) A bird—toabsorb. (3.) Part 
of the body—something found tn cornfields. (4.) To compute 
—a nobleman’s title. Luiy D. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 7. 
BDMlical Square Words.— 
[7 & eS 
VALE 
AL M § 
HHS T BUNNY, VLOWA. 
Literary Enigma.— Oh Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child!" 
BUNNY, FLORA, HAWKRBYS. 

Numeral Substitutes.—On the arrival of my paper, ltook up my pen, 
and though sore puzzled, 1 onward pressed, and my zvai was sovun © 
rewarded by finding my puzzles answered. 

FLORA, ELLIE, ANNES, ALLES, 0, H. PATTEN. 

Multum in parvo.—Latinus, Titan, Atneas, Ninus, Tantalus, An- 
teus, Luius, Tellus, Ate, Luna. BUNNY, FLORA, ELLIS, ANNIE. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB, H. 
Scriptural Enivma.— As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good 


news from a fur country.” WILLIE, BUNNY, ELLIZ, SADIN, EMMA, 
ALL#S, @. H. PATTEN, FLORA. 
INagenals.— 


Minim 
Divan 
Deth i 
OQ ttar 
Alden BUNNY, ALLKS, FLORA. 
Argings.— 
Bream, ream, ram, am. 
Trout, rout, rot. 
erring, erring, ring, in. BUNNY, ELLIE, JUNNT, FLORA. 
PAamond Word.— b 
Bel 
belie 
believe 
lieve 
Eve 
e BUNNY, ALLKS, FLORA. 


Puz2e for the Little Oncs.—“ I love them that love me, and those 
that seek me ae er find me.” 
ILLIK, BUNNY, ELI4k, ALLES, JENNY, SAMMY. 
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PERSONAL. 
IR SAMUEL BAKER appears to have perma- 
nently established himse f in the slave-dealer re- 
gion of the upper Nile. He is building a town and a 
fort at Gondokoro, declares his black troops to be good 
fighters, and promises to root out the man-trafiic and to 
organize a regular government. But he does not 
agree to write to England oftener than once a year. 
—Elisée Reclus, the eminent French Physical 
Geographer, who was recently condemned for Com- 
munism, has had his sentence commuted to simple 
banishment. It is highly probable that he will come 
to America. 
—The London Telegraph describes Caleb Cushing 
as “gifted with an iron constitution, temperate al- 
though convivial in his habits, no less indifferent than 
the Hannibal of Livy to the heat of Washington or 
the cold of Boston.’”? This hint of Hannibal’s visit to 
America is one of the most entertaining contributions 
to the literature of the Alabama Claims. 


—Spurgeon made a speech before a local religious 
society near London, the other day, in which he vig- 
orously objected to the term “Reverend.” “Ido not 
know myself,” he said, “by that name. I am not en- 
titled to the slightest reverence from anybody. If you 
must reverence men, find out somebody that deserves 
it. I do not profess to.” 


—M. Leouzon-Ledue, in his Mémoires d Alexandre 


II., relates a curious incident in the life of the present. 


Emperor of Russia. One day the late Emperor Nico- 
las, hearing a great noise in the room in the Winter 
Palace where his children were playing, went in to 
see what was the matter. He found Constantine 
holding down his brother Alexander by both knees, 
and pulling with all his strength at the knot of a 
cravat which he had tied round Alexander’s throat. 
Alexander, who was nearly throttled, was beggin 
for mercy, and his father came only just in ti 
to save him. On being asked the meaning of this 
strange scene, Constantine explained to his father 
that they were re-enacting a well-known event in 
Russian history—the assassination of the Emperor 
Paull. Constantine was put under arrest for having 
attempted to strangle the Czarowitch, and Alexander 
was sent to prison because he cried for mercy. 

—The Swiss Times notes the death, near Geneva, 
of M. Chevalier, who it says was 107 years old. 

—Signor Mazzini is now residing at Geneva. He 
walks abroad on fine days, but appears to be in feevle 
health. 

—Pére Gratry, who has long been suffering from 
cancer in the stomach, died at Mantreux, in Switzer- 
land, three weeks ago. His death cause3 a vacancy in 
the French Academy. 

—Titian’s “Madonna with the Veil,” which was 
generally believed to have been destroyed at the 
storming and sacking of Rome by the Constable of 
Bourbon, has been found again among the pictures in 
an old chateau belonging to the late Dr. Riteri. The 
professors of the Academy of Turin pronounce it to be 
the genuine picture. 

—Mdme. Ristori has been injured by an accident 
which occurred the other day ,to? the international 
train near Perugia. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


ILITARY men abroad have been taking notes 
upon the proper color of cavalry horses and 
it is remarked that the presence of white horses in the 
French service has frequently been attended by fatal 
results. These horses can be seenat a great distance, 
and not only afford a superb mark for sharpshooters, 
but also enable the enemy to estimate the volunie of 
artillery or cavalry before them. The Germans availed 
themselves of this fact frequently ‘during the recent 
war, and the Prussian service has guarded itself against 
a similar disadvantage by excluding white or gray 
horses from army ue. 

—An ominous black flag was hoisted over Mont- 
martre on the anniversary of the capitulation of Paris. 
It was, of course, quickly suppressed; but it appears, 
according to the Pall=Mall Gazette, to have been 
planted by a somewhat famous character, to wit: one 
Jules Aymond, who served in Les Gardes Francaises 
at the taking of the Bastile, where he possibly helped 
to work the King of Siam’s silver-mounted guns, and 
saw poor old De Launy slaughtered. He himself says 
that he got a bayonet-wound while mounting to the 
assault. Jules Aymond, who is now 101 years of age, 
fought through the campaigns of the first Empire, 
gaining the Crcss of the Legion of Honor, and picking 
up .a wife at Lobau when fighting with Oudinot’s 
corps. He afterward entered the Louvre as a porter, 
and sat several times as a model for Horace Vernet. 

—A hearty laugh, in the Tichborne trial, was pro- 
duced by the Attorney-General, Sir John Duke Cole- 
ridge, in the course of his speech, on the 25th January. 
The learned counsel read a letter to the court and 
jury written by the claimant, under the name of Roger 
Charles Tichborne, to his ‘‘dear mamma,”’ the dowa- 
ger. The reading was accompanied with comments, 
and was thus concluded: “And he finishes,” said the 
Attorney-General, “‘ with this edifying piece of reli- 
gion: ‘God bless you, my dear mamma, and may our 
Holy Mother protect you;’ and, although he possibly 
does not mean it, it reads—‘Proteet you from your 
affectionate son, R. C. Tichborne.’” 





—The “Report of the Chicago Retief and Aid So- 
ciety ’’ renders an account of the disbursement of over 
a million and a half of money, and gives a list of the 
supplies and money contributions received from the 
various States and foreign countries, amounting to 
$3,335,700. At the date of the report, 9,895 families were 
receiving general relief from this society, and it is 
stated that the number does not fluctuate greatly. 


—The French Assembly lately debated a delibe- 
rate proposition to print on all tax documents, “‘ Occa- 
sioned by the war of 1870.’’ An enthusiast of the Left, 
determined not to be surpassed in partisanship, moved 
to add, “Declared by Napoleon.’’ A leader of the 
Right retorted with, ‘‘and continued by the govern- 
ment of September.’’ This burlesque business was se- 
riously acted on, the Left triumphed, and the legisla- 
ters adopted the proposition. 


—The Russian Budget for 1872 indicates a treasury 
surplus of 284,221 roubles. This is the first time for 
forty years that Government has not been compelled 
to announce a deficit. 


—The London water companies last month sent 
specimens of their water to Dr. Franklond for exami- 
nation; and, in addition, a sample of London sewage, 
which had been allowed to soak through five feet of 
earth, was put in for competition. The analyst reporis 
that the sewage water, as thus filtered, is the purest 
of all; and that the waters furnished by the leading 
aqueduct ccmpanies, are very full of organic im 
purity. 

—The Empress Eugénie’s collection of fans are for 
sale. The Empress rivaled Queen Elizabeth and Marie 
Antoinette in her taste for regal luxury in fans, and 
contributed not a little by her example to the revival 
of the fashion for treating the fan as a costly work of 
fine art, which has extended to England, and which 
led to the special exhibition of fans at South Kensing- 
ton, in 1870. Many of the fans of which she has now 
dispossessed herself were seen at that exhibition, to 
which she contributed some of the choicest examples. 
Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe included twenty-seven 
fans; the Empress’s collection includes nearly fifty. 
Some of the Chinese fans exhibited are souvenirs of 
the expedition of the Count de Palikao. To the collec- 
tion is added some of the most remarkable of the 
“‘ombrelles’’ of the Empress; one, which is valued 
also at some hundreds of pounds, is the well-known 
parasol which was the envy and wonder of the Pari- 
sians, surmounted by an Imperial crown in purple 
enamel and diamonds, and having a handle of Louis- 
Seize work in jeweled and raised gold and green 
enamel, 


—A gencral order has been issued by the Post- 
master-General calling the attention of all persons em- 
ployed in the telegraph service to the instructions re- 
lative to the inviolability of Post-office telegrams. In 
cases where a telegram incites to crime, or obviously 
involves a breach of the law, it is laid Gown that it is 


| the duty of the telegraph officer to apply instantly for 


instructions to his superior officer, and to delay the 
transmission of the telegram until th°se instructions 
shall have been received; but under no other cireum- 
stances can telegraph officers be justified in delaying a 
telegram or disclosing its contents to their fellow clerks, 
their superior officers, or any person whatsoever. 


—The Birmingham JJorning News indulges in the 
following story, for which it gravely vouches: A com- 
mercial traveler for a firm of brass casters and bell- 
founders had been for some time in Russia on the 
business of the firm. He returned to London, and his 
employers had been expecting for some days to see 
him in Birmingham, when a letter came to them bear- 
ing the London postmark, and purporting to be writ- 
ten; by the missing traveler. The letter stated that 
the writer was a member of a Russian secret society; 
that for some offense he was detained in London and 
had been condemned to death, and in a week the sen- 
tence would be carried into effect. His luggage, the 
letter stated, would be found at his hotel. Nothing 





further was heard of the matter for a week, when the | 


firm received another letter, also dated ‘‘ London,” 
but written in broken English; informing them that 
their traveler was dead and buried according to the 
laws and regulations of the society. The firm placed 
the matter in the hands of the police, but nothing has 
been heard either of the traveler or his luggage. 


--English papers state that acompany has been 
formed to make the preliminary works and surveys 
with the object of ascertaining if a submarine tunnel 
is practicable between Doverand Calais. The amount 
of capital in £30,000. Amongst the promoters are Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, Admiral Elliot, Messrs. Blount, Bud- 
dicum, Michael Chevalier, and Paulin Talahot. If the 
experiment prove successful, public subscriptions will 
be inyited to form the necessary capital for the re- 
alization of the project, which, it has been estimated, 
will cost ten millions sterling, and take about nine 
years for its completion. 


General Cluseret, lately of the Paris Commune, 
and previously of the United States Volunteers, has 
relippeared, and like most of his countrymen, is writ- 
ing a book. Itis entitled ‘‘ Memories of the Year 1870-’71. 
The Republican of this city acknowledges a letter 
from him, and puBlishes what, it allows us to infer, is 
an extract from it, which shows at least that some of 
the stories about him are not true: 


“The truth is, I was saved, after capture by the Ver- 
sailles rascals, through the favor of a priest unknown 








to me personally, but to whom I had Sarin an au- 
thorization to visit the Archbishop of Paris, while that 
prelate was under my charge, as Minister of War. It 
was cut of gratitude for my efforts made in the Arch- 
bishop’s behalf, that this priest subsequently inter- 
posed to save my life.”’ 


—A series of volumes is to be published simitane- 
ously in London, Paris, Lipzig, and New York, under 
the title of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.”” The 
first of these, from the pen of Professor Tyndall, will 
treat of the forms of water in clouds, rain, rivers and 
glaciers, subjects on which Professor Tyndall is per- 
haps the best qualified to write of any man living. 
Herbert Spencer will contribute one volume to the 
series on ‘The Study of Sociology.”’ This, however, is 
not to be published during the present year. Dr. Car- 
penter will treat of ‘‘ The Principles of Mental Pysiol- 
ogy’; Mr. Walter Bagehot of “‘ Physics and Politics,” 
the volume being the collected essays which have al- 
ready appeared in the Fortnightly Review ; Dr. Maud- 
esly of ‘*‘ Responsibility of Disease,’’ more e3pe- 
cially the cerebral derangements, to the study of 
which, we believe, he has chiefly devoted his life; 
and Professor Huxley of ‘‘ Bodily Motion and Con- 
sciousness.” We are promised this last volume 
within the year, and it may be inferred that the series 
will ke highly valuable toevery one who professes in 
any degree to keep pace with the latest developments, 
theoretical and practical, of modern science. Tae 
Messrs. Appleton, of this city, will publish the Amer- 
ican edition, and the series, when complete, will con- 
tain books by other distinguished men, whose services 
are engaged, but whose subjects are not yet an- 
nounced. 


—The death isannounced of Miss Julia Trelawney 
Leigh Hunt, the daughter of Leigh Hunt. She died 
at Hammersmith, near London, on Feb. 4. 


‘Financial, 


Tr FE FINANCIAL SITUATION may be quoted as impri nove, and for- 
eign bankers are once more dealing as frecly as usualin government 
bonds. A Wail Street clique has been engaged in a ‘locking up” 
movement, probably with the intention of influencing the Stock Ex- 
ehange, but loans are nevertheless quoted at substantially the ordi- 
dinary rates. The amount of bonds which came back to this country 
during the late excitement is estimated as high as fifteen millions, 
but extensive orders have since been received from the Continent. 
Of course England is as yet rather shy of buying. 

GcLp.—The Government on Wednesday received bids for $3,251,090 
at prices ranging from 110 to 110.5144, and in the Gold Room the prica 
has touched 111, showing that although the market is easier, itis still 
sufficiently sensitive. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS are strong, and apparently advancing. 

may be almost wholly ascribed to a na 
falling off. 

MonkEY is firmer than it was last week, the rates being quotadle at 
6@7 per cent. The Bank of England returns on Tiursday showed a 
decrease of £83,000 in specie, and the Bank of France an increase of 
1,400,CC0 fr. for the week. 

TUE STOCK MARKET has been irregular, and the occurrence of a 
legal holiday tended to enhance the speculative feciing, which cen- 
teredin the Union Pacific Stock, in which there has been a ‘ cor- 
ner,” and considerable fluctuations, as shownin our table. Itis ru- 
mored that the management of the road will be changed before long. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is very firm, and rates are quoted at 1D ~@ 
108% for €0 days, and 1103g for short sight. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations from 
Saturday,Feb. 17, to Saturday, Feb. 24: 








This 
tural reaction after tho lato 













Gold, (lowest 110%), 110° 7g 11014 AMY 
U. Sés 8. srrecerccecors cocscccccerssoell 103, 108%, 
U_ 3. €3, ? fidy 1034 114g 114 
v8.6 115,115 4 115 14, tid 5s 
U.s. 9% 10% ,110 4 
U.S. 110% 
U. 8. ALLY 
U.8. 110% 
U.S. Lis 
U.5. 1124 
U. 8. 7,107 % 
U. S. 10-40. coup.. 1l0Y 
U. | Cozenez, 5 dike Beead hs AeeRiemiamulas: Sesceeneesnneees kaaeimien i14,11434 114 
¥6 







N. . & Hudson Riv. con. stock............ “a 91%, 9734.93, a0 TK 
N. G. & Hudson Riv. con. scrip.............222068 24 Bi ray is 93 4 
REAGING.......ccccocccccccccccccccscccscce’s . 113g atey 36, LL % z+ 
Wabasll .....ccccccccccccocccccccccccce 

Northw estern . naesesesions 


Northwestern preferred. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............. 
Milwaukee and St. Paul preferred. 







Lake SHOTC.......cccccecccccseceess "1% 
Lake Shore Scrip..... Reececccccecccccascccensssosesscccscsoosses 83, Sse ste 
PE SN icsins scccicvernsccciccnascscaccsocnccsses Tit 11s i. 111% 11135 
Mich. Coemtral.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoccccccece 11834 .118, 117% 
New Jerse ose pnbsebeuiine suse <osesebeeshecanseeaaeaceceeannall LL 
ON SRR Ra RRR ir 5756,53,98%,53 
Western Union. eur Save Me 439 


Union Pacific. . 


3) ,30% 
Erie ......++6 


ee “Bhi: 30S rate 39% 





~The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


Reve tene-ticng of the principal kinds of Produce for the week end. 
g Saturday, Feb. 24, were as follows; 














pao bush., a Cut-meats, pks., 13,165 | Leather, sides, 71,159 
Beans, bbis., - 1,435] Dressed Hogs, 15,236 | Malt, bush., - 21,93) 
Beef, pkgs., - - _857| Eggs, bbls, - - 3,844/ Oats, bush,- - 3),237 
Butter, pkgs.,- 8,290] F our, bbls., - ,309 | Peas, bush., - 337 
Cheese, pkgs., -_ 8,214 | Powe. bales, - - 94] Resin, bbls., - — 
Corn, bush., - 63 58 | Lard, bbls - - 2, 4 Tobacco, hhds., - 491 

Corn Meal, bbls., 2,233 | Lard, = -- oO. pis. &c., 1,331 
Corn Meal, begs, —— “ =. - -ll, aut Wool, bal = %3 
Cotton, bales, - 14,98 .— S. - = 5,235 Wheat, bush. 45,610 
Grass Seed, bsh. 6.591 Dried ruit, pks., 


Wholesale PricesCurrent for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 24, 


fellows: 
a Flour and Meal. 


State pa, Bbbdl., - - 6. eet i 2 City and F amily, ® bbl... ne og 4 
Sup bbl., Southern 7.8: 
Py Belo. 4 Rye Flour, R by, # ‘bbl. 4. Sas, is 


Western Extra, e bol. 
Super., ® bbi., 6.65@7.12 | Corn Meal, ® bbl. 50@4.00 
State Choice, bbl, - - $—J{ Buckwheat fiour bbl., - 3.20@3.60 


- - - 2, 


Grain. 
= White,? bus. 1.65@1.80 Gate, 8 tam. - = « = = 499056 
Red & Am. west, Rye, ¥ bush., - - - = 90@1.0) 
— - - 1.63@1.75| Peas, ® bush., - - - - 1.03@1.20 
rn, # bus --- 69¢@78 OS DEGh.= = « « a 
po Ne -- = Ke@ 
Provisions. 
ork, me bbl., - -$14.25| Hams,®B - - « « st 
Fe rrp - - 13.50 Bacon, ® © - - if sare 
“ ¢e ar. —_— 
Shoulders. salted. 2% - 5X@6|_ “ Tard. tio rend ie oaaarad Ranyrate, 
, plain mess, _ - _ Bujter, Bate 


“ex. mess, ® b! estern, ® ® - - aoaate 
“ India mess, ¥ to.19 00 | Cheese b 4 2D lic@ltc 
“ “Hams, D bbl, - on «dairies, # B 14@i6e 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CIRCULATION. 


The regular weekly circulation 
of “The Christian Union” is 


Over 87,000 Copies, 
and steadily rising. 

The circulation is greater by 
thousands than that of any other 
veligious weekly published in 
America. The advantage of ad- 
vertising in té is therefore appa- 
rent, 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, . 75 cents per line. 
Cutside, ‘ 2 - $1.00 = 
Business Notices, ‘“‘read- 

matter type,” . $1.50 per line. 

A liberal discount is made for repeated 
insertions. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge 
of the Advertising Department, 

Advertisements must be handed in 
by the Saturday before issue. Address 
“ Advertising Department.” 

J, B. FORD & Co., 
Publishers, 27 Park Place. 





_&B USI NESS NO TICES. 








For the safe and satisfactcry investment 
of Money, and advantageous exchange of Gov- 
ernment Bonds, we recommend the Srx PER 
CENT. BONDS OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY. Principal and interest 
payable in gold; interest payable May and 
November. 

Denominations, $1,900, $590 and $100, coupon 
or registered. 

Price 94 and accrued interest. 

Also the CENTRAL PACIFIC 6 per cent. BONDS, 
interest payable January and July, which we 
buy and sell at current market price. 

We buy and sell Government Securities, and 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange. 

We receive deposits and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. on balances; make col- 
lectidns in all parts of the country ; issue Cer- 
tificates of Deposit, and do a general Banking 


business. FISK & HATCH, 
HARVEY FIsk, 5 Nassau Street. 
A. 8. HATCH. 





8 er Cent. Gold. 
Interest Payable Quarterly, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


93 per cent. upon the Investment. 
SIXTY PER CENT. MORE INCOME THAN UP- 
ON GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And an Undoubted Security. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fand Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 


ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, | 


In Denominations of $1,000, $5C0 and $100, 
OF THE 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 
Southwestern Railway 
of Indiana. 
Price 95 and Accrued Interest. 


which are in actual operation, runs 
southwesterly from Logansport to 
Rockville, passing centrally through 
five of the wealthiest and most produc- 
tive counties of Indiana, hitherto with- 
out railway facilities, and penetrating 
for Twelve Miles at its Southern ter- 
minus the celebrated Block Coal Fields 
of Parke county, it affords the shortest 
existing outlet to Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and 
all other intermediate points for the 
Bleck Coal (now in such large demand), 
Lumber, Cattle, Grain, and other sur- 
plus products of this rich Agricultural 
and Mineral section of the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First Mortgage Bonds 
at 95 and accrued interest in currency, 
or will exchange them for U. S. Bonds 
or other marketable securities at the 
rates of the day. 

At the above price these Bonds yield 
to the investor 60 per cent. more income 
than the Bonds of the United States, 
and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them to all classes of investors as offer- 
ing the most ample security and liberal 
returns. 

Further and full particulars, with 
pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us 
on personal or written application. 

JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 





A POPULAR NEW ENGLAND 
SECURITY. 


The COMPLETION and SUCCESSFUL OP- 
ERATION of nearly ONE-HALF the VER- 
MONT DIVISION of the PORTLAND AND 
OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, has given to 
these NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES in- 
creased popularity among all classes of in- 
vestors. The road has been completed at a 
cost FAR WITHIN the ORIGINAL ESTI- 
MATES, and the business of the line—largely 
in advance of the most sanguine expectations 
of its best friends—justifies all statements of 
the value of the local business—that INDE- 
PENDENT OF ALL OTHER RESOURCES, 
THE LOCAL BUSINESS IS MORE THAN 
SUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL OPERATING 
EXPENSES and INTEREST OBLIGATIONS. 

The success of this enterprise and its flatter- 
ing prospects authorizes our saying to all 
SEEKING ABSOLUTE SAFETY for their in- 
vestments, rather than HIGH RATES OF IN- 
TEREST (WHICH VERY RARELY ACCOM- 
PANY EACH OTHER), that we can recom- 
mend with absolute confidence the joint sink- 
ing fund bonds ef the three corporations 
composing the VERMONT DIVISION of the 
PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG TRUNK 
RAILROAD LINE, the most important link ina 
line shorter by more than Fifty Miles than any 
other between the Great Lakes and the Seaboara, 
having three independent sources of revenue 
—a LOCAL, THROUGH, AND PLEASURE 
BUSINESS—cither of which is sufficient to 
guarantee the safety of its securities. 

Its bonds have become popular with all 
classes of investors, for no bonds in the mar- 
ket offer equal security and pro/it to those having 
Five-Twenties and other high-priced securi- 
ties to convert. MANY OF THE MOST CON- 
SERVATIVE INVESTORS in the country 
have SUBSCRIBED LARGELY to this POPU- 
LAR LOAN, and the balance remaining un- 
sold, it is believed, will be rapidly absorbed. 

The bonds are in denominations of $1,000, 
$5C0, and $100, and cannot be issued for more 
than $20,000 per mile of road. The interest 
(Six Per Cent. Gold) is payable semi-annually, 
free of Government Tax, principal also re- 
deemable in gold in 1891, and are offered until 
further notice at 90 and accrued interest in 
currency. 

For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
etc., apply to the Financial Agents, 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New 
Vork; FAIRBANAS, BROW! & UYV., LIS Mik 
Street, Boston; FAIRBANKS & EWING, 715 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE & CO., Bankers, 25 Nassau Street, New 
York. 





Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


GT PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 


: os | mar TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
This Road, 92 miles in length, 70 of | eS . 


$20,000 PER MILE. ~ 


This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 
New York Central Road, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricultural district, generally known as 
the ‘GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic wiil 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


NO. 10 WALL ST. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TR. ANSFERS. 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
- euhee of our offices, or through’ our correspond- 
“a our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, 
have been made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their Seats and the 
latest advices from the United Sta 


JAY COOKE & on, 


NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


arrangements 





Rail Swan ae — Se Buy or Sell, 
Road Charles | W. I Hassler, 
Bonds. No. 7 wae arr. 








iment Bonds, 
yearly interest income nearly one- 
| third. 


THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Is now completed, and regular trains 
are running across Minnesota (255 
miles); work is progressing west- 
ward through Dakota, and 65 miles 
are under construction on the Pacific 
coast. Including purchased lines, 
the Northern Pacific Company now 
has under its management 575 miles 
of finished track. Contracts are let for 
the construction of 635 miles more, 
making a total of 1,210, to be finished 
before the close of 1872. 


The 7-30 Gold Bonds. 


The first mortgage bonds of this 
company, which, after full investiga- 
tion, we strongly recommend as a re- 
licble and unusually profitable in- 
vestment, and which now stand 
among the solid and favorite securi- 
ties of the country, have 
ing leading features : 

They are exempt from United 
States tax ; 


the follow- 


the Principal and Inter- 
est are payable in Gold—the princi- 
pal in thirty years, and the interest 
semi-annually 
per cent. per annum. 
tions, $100 to $10,000. 
ling price, par and accrued interest | 
in currency. 

2. The are a First and | 
Only Mortgage on the Road, its 


Denomina- 


bonds 


fquipments and Earnings, and also | 
Equipments and ¥ gs, 


on a Land Grant which, on the com; 
92,000 wWAWcres ta aarh 


$1,000 bond. 

3. They are at all times receivable 
at ten per cent. premium (1.10), in 
payment or exchange for the Com- 
pany’s 
vision which practically gives the 
holder of these mortgage bonds the 
power of foreclosure at will. 


4. The proceeds of all sales of 


land are required to be devoted by 


the ‘Trustees of the bondholders 
(Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar 


Thompson) as a Sinking Fund to the 
purchase and cancellation of the 
first mortgage bonds, or temporarily 
to the payment of interest thereon if 
necessary, 


EXCHANCINC U. S. 5-20’s. 

In view of the apparent ability 
and fixed policy of the Government 
to call in all its 5-20’s and substitute 
a low-interest bond—$140,000,000 
having been redeemed since last 
August—many holders of 5-20’s are 
exchanging them for Northern Pacif- 


}ies, thus adding to their principal 


the present premium on Govern- 
and increasing their 


All marketable stocks and bonds 
| will be received (by express or other- 
| Wise) at current prices in exchange 
| for Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties 
expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets and full information will 


| | be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


| Loans on Policies in force.. 





at the rate of 7 3-10 | 


Present sel- 


| BENJ. C. MILLER, Treas. § 
pletion of the Road, will average | 
nile af tancle, | 
or 500 acres of land to secure each | 


s land at market prices—a pro- | 





INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARH, N. J. 


Statement, January (st, 1872. 


or as per Statement, January 1, 
187 $21,212,783 95 


ing the year 1871............ 553,244 8 
Received for Interest tering : 

the year I871..........ser00. 1,417,908 33 
Received for Amauitios dur- 


OO COCO COLO CEES OCC C ESOS DEDCeL Oe Seeeee 





ing the year I871............ 8i7 18 
Total Pocstate for 1871... .$6, £6,972,00 82 
a Claims b 
bapbbne noes $1,554, 428 O01 
paid) Endowments 25,000 00 
Paid Surrendered 
Policies.......... 180,354 10 
Paid Advertising 
and Printin 55,255,49 
Paid pe Coutinuit 
Expenses........ 88,485 47 
Paid P Postage and 
Exchange.. 10,468 81 
Paid Texes and in- 
ternal Revenue. 87,42 16 
Paid nm > tai 
to Agents........ 457,841 SO 
nee “Phys sicians’ 
Riccwehennssese 21,423 18 
Paid ‘Aunuitic 8. 1,830 00 
Paid Return Pre- 
BI ss cscccsces 2,480,439 44 4,942,963 46 2,029,061 86 
$25,241,795 81 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand .........c.eeeee $522,974 34 
ee Sear 144,226 85 


United States Securities..... 1,551,50) 00 
State, City and County Bonds 5, 418,300 00 
Bonds and Mortgages........ 8,950,257 0 
. 5,551, "855 72 

Diceveasenscesese 1,460 17 


101,221 03 


Loans on Seri 


| Due for Premiums in course 


of transmission ............. 





23,211,795 81 


Interest due and aeccrued.. 490,420 91 
Premiums due, not yet re- 
ccived,on issues principally 
of November and Decem- 
BOP ceccccccccccesccecocsoscose 367,008 72 = 857,424 63 


$24,099,220 44 


tt” The Dividend of Return Premiums declared 
| by the Directors in 1871 will be paid to the cman. 
upon the equitably adjusted percentage 
their Premiums fall due in Is72, in confor ~ with 
the rules of the Company. 


Total assets Jan 1, 1872..... 





LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


EpWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y,. H. N. Comean. 
ice Pres’t. 





SCHAIMLVEL IF. LLOWD, Ginatn Agent, 
Eastern District of New York, 
{37 Broadway, New York. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 





We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
TOWNSHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 
price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market vflues. Persons having Bonds-for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 

W.N. COLER & CO 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bon 
No. 11 Wall Stey New York. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


We a. ~ very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of I nvestors, 


The Connecticut Vailey Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
uary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 
already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 
ing more than its mortgage interest and all ex- 
penses. 
_ For sale, at 25 and interest by 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE 8T., NEW _— 
_ Bend all letters to Post-office Box No. 3. 


‘A SAFE INVESTMEN1, 
Paying 11% Per Cent. 
PER ANNUM. 


BONDS or GREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri, 
(which County includes Springfield, the largest 


and most flourishing City in the State 
south of St. Louis). 





Above Boncs mature in 19 years; rate 
of interest 8 per cent., payable February 
and August, at National Park Bank, New 
York; price £0 cts., and accrued interest. 

Pamphlets, &c., wi h full particulars, or 
any further information furnished upon 
application,either personally or by letter. 

GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York. 





1st Class Pianos sent everywhere. No 
~ 90. . Circulars free. . 8. PIANO 
OO., 865 Broadway, New York. 







































































































\ \ JE reprint herewith the major part of an edi- 
torial from the New York Tribune. It ison 
subject which we consider of the most vital import- 
ance, and in which we hopeto engage the hands, 
pockets, and votes of our readers. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF TIMBER. 

Civilized countries, with few exceptions, may be 
divided into two classes: 1. Those which have already 
annihilated their forests, and thus converted their 
streams and rivers into raging floods in winter and 
spring, and dry channels in summer and autumn. 2. 
Those which are fast traveling the same road to ruin. 
Of the latter class, ours is a conspicuous example. 

Our primitive forests are fast yielding to the ravages 
of ax and fire, and are not replaced. Instead of half 
a million square miles of the stateliest and best white 
pine on earth, we shall soon have stretches of stunted 
white-birch, scrub-oak, pitch-pine, swamp-alder, etc., 
of little use for fuel and, of no valueas timber. We 
might and should piant forests of choice trees, but 
we don’t. For every thousand acres of good timber 
annually destreyed, not more than one is wisely and 
well replanted. Our poorer trees will generally sprout 
from the stump, if cut at the right season and not 
burnt; our white pines and most other evergreens 
wiillnot. The rugged hills of eastern Pennsylvania, 
crigmally a grand forest of white pine, are now half 
barren and half overgrown with a shrubby second 
growth, among which pines are rarely seen. 

Aside from its immolation by pioneers intent only 
on making room for cultivation, we are destroying 
timber as no other people cver did. We have 50,009 
miles of railroad, and will probably have 109,009 ten 
years hence. Each mile requires at least 2,69) ties, 
which makes the present number in use at least 
160,000,000, rapidly growing to 200,000,000. Say we need 
only 20,000,000 per annum for our new railroads, we 
need at least as many more to refit our old ones; so 
that our consumptions for the next ten years will 
average more than 40,060,009. And this is but little 
more than half the timber we shall use up in railroads 
alone; bridges, platforms, fences, depots, etv., etc., 
absorbing nearly as much as ties. A portion of those 
used in making the Union Pacific Railroad through 
Nebraska and Wyoming were necessarily drawn from 
the forests of Michigan, 1,500 miles distant, and cost 
from $2 te £3 each when laid down. 

Docks, wharves, piers, breakwaters, ete., are enor- 
wee nae Aamo ome Af die bhee-  shesd atts of ¢hosin carva 
evena shorter time than the six years’ life generally 
accorded to railroad ties, because of their insect 
devourers. Piles 15 to 18 inches in diameter driven in 
the harbor of Charleston, 8S. C., were found, after less 
than eighteen months’ service, completely riddled by 
the remorseless Teredo—so honeycomed that they had 
to be replaced because utterly worthless. 

We should plant forests of choice timber—planut 
them extensively and at once. Millions of acres of the 
thin soil of Massachusetts, Long Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland, etc., ought to be covered with the best 
trees, This would arrest our harsh winds, modify our 
capricious elimate, and shorten the fearful autumn 
drouths which have been growing more frequent 
and severe for the last fifty years. 

But this is not enough. We must learn how to pre- 
serve our timber in use from speedy destruction by 
insects or by natural decay. It is profligate waste to 
drive piles where worms are sure to eat them up di- 
rectly, or even to lay down ties where they will rot in 
five or six years, if the means exist whereby worms 
may be repelled and natural decay arrested for a gen- 
eration, for less than the first-cost of piles or ties. 

A great many processes for rendering timber com- 
paratively indestructible have been patented and com- 
mended; all of them, we presume, valuable. We shall 
not undertake to say which of them is most worthy of 
adoption. But, having learned that the process which 
first exhausts the wood of its natural juices, and then 
fills its pores with -creosote oil containing carbolic 
acid, has been brought te such perfection that ties 
may be treated by it at acost of twenty-five cents each, 
thus giving them thrice the longevity they would nat- 
urallygattain, we urge the managers of railroads, the 
owners of wharves, etc., not to adopt this or any 
other device, but to scrutinize all the inventions for 
timbker-preserving, and adopt whichever they shall 
find most valuable. No railroad which pays twenty- 
five cents each or over for ties, can afford to lay down 
one more in its primitive condition until engineers 
and superintendents shall have given this subject a 
very thorough consideration. 


THE SUGAR BEET. 


E have received a letter from the Hon. L. V. 
Brice, formerly Chairman of the Ohio Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, wherein he speaks most 
encouragingly for a future sugar crop in the Northern 
States. He says: 

“This is the most important subject now that there 
is inagriculture. Fortunes are involved init. As you 
well say, the people ‘can raise sugar from the beet to 
better advantage than it can be raised from the cane 
in Lovisiana.’ There is no doubt of it. It can be 
raised with profit, and good brown sugar afforded at 
six centsa pound. A large part of the profit is derived 
from the pulp, or residuum, after the saccharine matter 
is extraeted. Cattle are very fond of it, and the best 





stau-fed beef in France is fatted on this pulp. J udg- 
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ment must be used in selecting the variety of beet, and 
quality of the soil. In the species of beet the amount 
of sugar varies from nine per cent. in the Beta Sylves- 
tris to seventeen per cent. in the Vilmorin. In select- 
ing soil, avoid that which is surcharged with iron or 
sulphuric acid. This kind of soil will not produce 
sugar.”’ 

Mr. Brice has also favered us with a copy of his offi- 
cial report on this subject, from which we take the fol- 
lowing additional hints as to soils. These are the result 
of much investigation here and in Europe: 

Deep, alluvial lands are the best for the cultivation 
of the beet, provided that the subsoil be moderately 
permeable; otherwise the-bulbs would become enor- 
mous, watery, and almost destitute of sugar. Lime- 
stone soils yield moderate crops, but the roots are 
very rich in saccharine matter. Clay lands return 
heavy crops; when underdrained, they produce an 
abun@ance of fine sugar; according to German agri- 
culturists, an excess of iron seems to be detrimental 
to sugar. Sandy soils, with sufficient moisture and 
manure, will give moderate returns both in quantity 
and quality; they are entirely worthless when lime is 
absent; plaster will not mend them; marl, lime, or 
phosphate of lime, will be very beneficial to such 
lands. New clearings, marshy or stony soiis are not 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar beets. 





FACTS AND RUMORS. 
HE great bridge across the Missouri River at 
Council Bluffs has been completed. The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company now run their trains across 
it. It is one of the finest structures in the world on 
the high-bridge system and has been four years 
building. 

—Madame Ristori the famous tragedienne was so 
severely injured at a railway accident near Perugia, 
Italy, that she has given up all idea of fulfilling her 
professional engagements. 

—The King of Italy has conferred upon Mr. 
Edward Whymper, Vice-president of the Alpine Club, 
the Order of St. Maurice et Lazare, ‘in recognition of 
the value of his recently published magnificent work 
upon the Alps.” 

—One of the passengers who was in the blockaded 
trains on the Union Pacific Railroad has died since 
reaching San Francisco, from the effects of fatigue 
and exposure. 

—The Strasburg Library, by the purchase of the 
fine Heitz Collection, is again the richest in the world 
in ‘Alsatiane,’”? and the general library will soon 
number 200,000 volumes. 

—The Abbé Auguste-Joseph-Alphonse Gratry 
died at Montreaux, Switzerland on’ the 5th inst. 

—President Elliot, of Harvard, has been appointed 
a visitor of West Point in place of Professor Loomis, 
who is absent in Europe. 

—King Amadeus, of Spain, has tired of the versa- 
litity of his cabinets and subjects, and wants to resign. 
_ —The Marquis of Bute is to be married to a 
daughter of the great Catholic house of Howard. 
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DOES IT PAY? 








What? 

To Canvass for subscribers to the CurtsTrAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromos “ Wide Awake” and“ Fast 
Asleep?” 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while to answer it. We don’t propose to answer 
it, but the facts will speak in their own behalf. What 
are they? 

An old agent, who knows, says: ‘I have never pre- 
sented anythirz for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not work for it sooner. Think it the best business 
for canvassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

What is this business, then ? Here is the record of 
one or two trials. 

One agent in three months took onc thousand names. 
Another in thirty-five days took six hundred and 
seventy-two names. Another gathered one hundred 
and eighteen in a week (that rate would make 1,534 in 
three months!) and still another forty-seven in one day 
and three months at that scale would give 4,277!) and 
the last stunning report was cighty-one in one day 
(6,075 in three months), though the same man took in 
the city of Washington, D. C., forty-one subscribers 
in one hour! (That we won't calculate for three 
months!) ‘ 

Itis one of the things that takes on sight, and any 
agent of fair intelligence and real activity must make 
a successful canvass of it. Canvassers are averaging 
wages all the way from $5.00and $10.00, to $40.00 a day. 

Now, forty dollars a day sounds like a good deal of 
money—and itis. But we have canvassers who have 
made it and more too. The averageis, of course, not 
80 high, but the business is a paying one. It is worth 
& good trial by any one who has the least talent for 
canvassing. Every one is doing well. We want an 
active, intelligent ‘agent in every town. Send for terms 
to the publishers of the Christian Union, 27 Park 








Vor. V., No. 10. 


FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 

mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 

furnish frames forthem. But the unregulated prices 

which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 

to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pab- 
lishers of this paper. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame: 

BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 





Style 1. One and five-eighths inches (5; inch inside Gilt) $1 25 
“2. Two and one-half - = 159 
“ 38. Three : - << sa = 1 8&5 

FULL GILT. 


Style 4. Railroad Pattern, One and five-eighths inches, 1 49 
6. Belgian ‘© Two inches, 1 
“« ¢, ° - bad - with Strap, 225 
Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 





Wren Dors Your Sunsscriprion ExpPrre?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continueit, if would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 





Prymoutn Pririt.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWoOOD’s verbatim phonographie 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons. 
Each pamphlet*contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read,. 
and the hymns sung (‘“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast oy eee and Piymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CuRisTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHromos) 
free to each. : 





THe Youtn’s Companron.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular.and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’’ (83.00), and the Youth's Companicoa 
$1.50) for ohe year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
te to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
NION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CurisTiAN UNION and 
Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


CLUBBING RATES. 








Price 
MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Christian Union and Phrenological Journai, $500 $609 
Do rper’s Monthly, . . - « 6B TH 
Do o0od’s Household Magazine, . 370 40 
Do The Galax ag -§ « 6H 70 
Do Scribner’s Monthiy, . 650 70) 
Do The Atlantic Monthly, - 63 70 
Do Our Young s 470 50 
De American Agricuiturist, 420 450 
Do erald of Health, 47 500 
Do Demorest’s. - 50 60 
orth Am. Review, 82 900 
Do Little eporal. 420 450 
Bo Lippincott’s angeene, 623 770 
Sunday 53 650 

WEEKLIES. 

De Plymouth Pulpit, . - « ‘ 50 60 
Do Harper’s Weekly, - ©« « 6B 00 
Do Harper’s Bazar, Bild, we. 62% 700 
Do Youth’s Companion, « «6« «- 88 48 
Do Hearth and Home “yey ee 5530 600 
Do Engineering and Mining Jour., . 625 00 
Do Littell’s Living Age, . e ° 1000 1100 
Do The N. Y. Tribune, ° 7 a 
Do Gapeeien’s Journal, . 25 0 
Do Independent, _ = 20 50 
Do Advance, . 00 50 
Do Methodist, . 00 50 
Do Nation, ° 2 00 
Do Evangelist, . 50 00 
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J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
° 27 P 


ark Place, New York. 
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TERMS FOR 1872. 

Single copies. $3 per annum, four copies, $10. which is $2.50 a copy: 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for aelub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respeotive towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
draft or money-order can eonveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mau. The 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 
twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($8) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent te 
one address for §5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whem we are willing to 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS &0 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 











